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and  customs,  wounded  powerful  interests,  created  active 
enemies,  and  shocked  those  very  prejudices  which  had  pro- 


Pj).  G40.  London.  Boone.  1831. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  high 
opinion  of  Colonel  Napier’s  work.  It  is  at  once  an  in¬ 
teresting  history,  and  a  complete  practical  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war.  It  is  fair,  manly,  and  energetic.  The 
author’s  authorities  are  expressly  cited  on  every  occasion, 
aiul  are  of  the  very  liighcst  order.  Any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  milittiry  details  and  criticisms,  with  which 
the  work  abounds,  would  be  here  out  of  place.  We 


f<»lly,  and  violence,  as  before.  Hence  the  people  were  soon 
discontented  ;  and  when  the  power  of  the  religious  orders 
was  openly  attacked  by  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  the  clergy  became  the  active  enemies  of  the  Cortes. 
The  great  cause  of  feudal  privileges  being  once  given  up, 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  latter  was  towards  the  enemy. 
A  broad  line  of  distinction  was  thus  drawn  between  the 
objects  of  the  Spanish  and  English  governments  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war ;  and,  ere  the  contest  was  finished, 
there  was  a  schism  between  the  British  cabinet  and  the 
Spanish  government,  Avhich  would  have  inevitably  thrown 


prefer,  therefore,  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  the  latter  into  Napoleon’s  hands,  if  fortune  had  not  at  the 
Colonpl’s  strictures,  which  ])ossess  a  more  general  inte-  i  moment  betrayed  him  in  Russia.” 


rest.  His  view  of  the  political  conduct  and  national 
rharacter  of  the  Spaniards,  comes  very  apropos  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to,  or  an  “improvement”  of,  the  graphic  and 
lively  sketches  of  the  “  Young  American,”  which  we  last 
week  submitted  to  their  notice. 

Colonel  Napier’s  portrait  of  the  first  Cortes  assembled 
after  the  invasion  of  the  French,  is  powerful  and  true. 
To  its  errors  may  be  traced  many  of  the  subsequent  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Spain. 


Equally  just  are  his  remarks  on  the  guerilla  system 
of  warfare. 

“  Here  it  may  be  observed,  how  weak  and  inefficient  the 
guerilla  system  was  to  deliver  the  country,  and  that,  even 
as  an  auxiliary,  its  advantages  were  nearly  balanced  by  the 
evils.  It  was  in  the  provinces  lying  between  France  and 
the  Ebro  that  it  commenced.  It  was  in  these  provinces 
that  it  could  effect  the  greatest  injury  to  the  French  c^use  ; 
and  it  was  precisely  in  these  provinces  tlnit  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  gi’eatest  energy,  although  less  assisted  by 


“  After  two  years  of  intrigues  and  delay,  the  National  the  English  than  in  any  other  juirtof  Spain— a  fact  leading 
Cortes  was  assembled,  and  the  long  sujjpressed  voice  of  the  :  to  the  conclusion,  that  ready  and  copious  succours  may  be 
people  w'HS  at  length  to  be  heard.  Nevertheless,  the  mem-  hurtful  to  a  people  situated  as  the  Spaniards  were.  When 
Wrs  of  the  Cortes  could  not  be  duly  and  legally  chosen  in  I  so  assisted,  men  are  apt  to  rely  more  upon  their  allies  than 
llie  provinces  possessed  by  the  enemy  ;  and  as  some  mem-  ;  upon  their  own  exertions.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
l)Pi*s  were  captured  by  the  French  on  their  journey  to  Cadiz,  •  certain  that  the  Partidas  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
many  ]>ersons,  unknown  even  by  name  to  their  supposed  |  Catalonia,  although  they  amounted  at  one  time  to  above 
constituents,  were  chosen ;  a  new  jirinciple  of  election,  j  thirty  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  arms,  and  often  corn- 
unknown  to  former  Cortes,  was  also  adopted  ;  for  all  per-  manded  by  men  of  undaunted  entcrprise’and  courage,  never 
sons  twenty-five  years  old,  not  holding  office  or  pension  occupied  half  their  own  number  of  French  at  one  time, — 
under  the  government,  nor  incapacitated  by  crime,  nor  by  j  never  absolutely  defeated  a  single  division, — never  prevented 


ef  the  colonies,  should  represent  those  dependencies.  such  a  system,  it  must  in  time  destroy  the  most  numerous 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  this  great  Assembly  armies.  But  no  people  will  thus  persevere;  the  aged,  the 
met,  and  immediately  took  the  title  of  Majesty;  it  after-  sick,  the  timid,  the  helpless,  are  all  hinderers  of  the  bold 
'vards  declared  the  press  free  in  respect  of  political,  but  not  and  robust.  There  will  also  he  a  difficulty  to  procure  arms, 
;u  religious  matters,  and  abolished  some  of  the  provincial  for  it  is  not  on  every  occasion  that  so  rich  and  powerful  a 
juntas,  re-appointed  captains-general,  and  proceeded  to  form  people  as  the  English  will  be  found  in  alliance  with  insur- 
a  institution  worded  in  the  spirit  of  republican  freedom,  j  rection ;  and  when  the  invaders  follow  up  their  victories 
Inese  things,  aided  by  a  vehement  eloquence,  drew  much  ,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  as  was  the  case  with  Suchet  and 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  a  fresh  i  ^’mie  others  of  the  French  generals,  the  result  is  certain. 
»npulse  seemed  given  to  the  war;  hut  men  brought  up  The  desire  of  ease  natural  to  mankind,  prev.ails  against  the 
under  despotism  do  not  readily  attain  the  fashion  of  free-  '  suggestions  of  honour;  and  although  the  opportunity  of 
*  f  p’  .The  Provincial  .Tunta,  the  Central  Junta,  the  Junta  !  covering  jiersonal  ambition  with  the  garb  of  patriotism  may 
ut  Cadiz,  the  Regency,  had  all  been,  in  succession,  violent  |  cause  many  attempts  to  throw  oil*  the  yoke,  the  bulk  of  the 
I  tyrannical  in  act,  while  claiming  only  to  be  popular  !  invaded  people  w’ill  gradually  become  submissive  and  tran- 
and  this  spirit  did  not  desert  the  Cortes.  Abstract  quil.  It  is  a  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  violent  mea- 
pnuciples  of  liberty  were  freely  promulgated,  yet  tyranni-  sores  ri*sorted  to  by  the  Partida  chiefs  to  lill  their  ranks, 
a  pt'oceedings  were  of  common  occurrence  ;  deserters  (rom  the  French,  and  even  from  the  British,  formed 


u?d  ‘‘^/ormations,  by  outstripping  the  feelings  ami  j  one-third  of  their  bands. 

of  the  nation,  weakened  the  main-springs  “  T'o  raise  a  whob;  ]>eo[>le  against  an  invader  may  be  easy, 
* ^***Iunce  to  the  French.  It  was  not  for  liberty,  but  but  to  direct  the  energy  thus  aiaiused,  is  a  gigantic  task, 
pi'ide,  and  from  religious  j»ride,  that  the  pe(q»le  and,  if  misdirect*Hl,  the  result  will  he  more  injurious  than 
tile  Tj'^NHlom  had  no  attractions  for  the  nobles,  nor  for  advantageous.  That  it  was  misdirected  in  Spain,  was  the 
monastics,  nor  even  for  the  merchants  ;  and  the  ('ortes,  opinion  of  many  able  men  of  ail  sides,  and  to  represent  it 
*ttppressing  old  establishments,  and  violating  old  forms  otherwise,  is  to  make  liistory  give  false  lessons  to  posterity. 
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Portugal  was  thrown  completely  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Wellington  ;  but  that  great  man,  instead  of  following  the 
example  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  encouraging  independ¬ 
ent  bands,  enforced  a  military  oiganization  upon  totally 
different  principles.  The  people  were,  indeed,  called  upon 
and  obliged  to  resist  the  enemy,  but  it  was  under  a  regular 
system,  by  which  all  classes  were  kept  in  just  bounds,  and 
tile  whole  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  nation  rendered 
subservient  to  the  plan  of  the  general-in-chief.  To  act 
differently,  is  to  confess  weakness;  it  is  to  say,  that  the 
government,  being  unequal  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  permits 
anarchy. 

‘‘  The  Partida  system  in  Spain,  was  the  offspring  of 
disorder,  and  disorder  in  war  is  weakness  accompanied  by 
ills,  the  least  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pioduce  ruin.  It  is 
in  such  warfare  that  habits  of  unbridled  license,  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  violence,and  of  disrespect  for  the  rightsof  jirojierty,  are 
quickly  contracted,  and  render  men  unfit  for  the  duties  of 
citizens;  and  yet  it  has,  with  singular  inconsistency,  been 
cited  as  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy,  by 
politicians,  who  hold  regular  armies  in  abhorrence,  although 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country, 
temperance,  regularity,  and  decent  manners,  are  the  very 
essence  of  the  latter’s  discipline. 

“  Regular  armies  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  great  men, 
and  one  great  man  is  sufficient  to  save  a  nation  :  but  when 
every  person  is  permitted  to  make  war  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  himself — for  one  that  comes  forward  with  pa¬ 
triotic  intentions,  there  will  be  two  to  act  from  personal 
interest ;  in  short,  there  will  be  more  robbers  than  generals. 
One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Espoz  y  Mina  was  to  slay  the 
commander  of  a  neighbouring  band,  because,  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  he  was  plundering  his  own  country¬ 
men  ;  nay,  this  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  chiefs,  would 
never  suffer  any  other  Partida  than  his  owui  to  be  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  ;  he  also  made  a  species  of  commercial  treaty  with  the 
French,  and  strove  earnestly  and  successfully  to  raise  his 
band  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  force.” 


But  although  our  author  is  frequently  obliged,  in  his 
capacity  of  military  author  and  critic,  to  dwell  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Spaniards,  he  performs  his  disagreeable 
task  in  no  ungenerous  spirit.  His  description  of  the  fine 
old  veteran  Herrasti,  and  his  eloquent  defence  of  him¬ 
self,  are  sufficient  to  clear  him  of  any  such  imputation. 


FIRST  SIEGE  OF  riUDAD  RODRIGO. 


‘‘  On  the  27th  of  April,  1810,  the  Prince  of  Essling  arri¬ 
ved  in  the  camp,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender. 
Herrasti  answered  in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  so 
good  a  soldier ;  and  the  fire  was  resumed  until  the  first  of 
July,  when  3Iassena,  sensible  that  the  mode  of  attack  was 
faulty,  directed  the  engineers  to  raise  counter  batteries,  to 
push  their  parallels  to  the  lesser  tison,  work  regularly  for¬ 
ward,  blow  in  the  counterscarp,  and  pass  the  ditch  in  form. 
IMeanwhile,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  new  works,  the 
convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  right  flank,  was  carried  after 
a  fierce  resistance  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  suburb  was  attacked, 
taken  and  retaken  by  a  sally,  in  which  great  loss  was  indict¬ 
ed  on  the  French.  Howbeit,  the  latter  remained  masters 
of  every  thing  beyond  the  walls. 

“  During  the  cessation  of  fire  consequent  upon  the  change 
in  the  French  dispositions,  Herrasti  removed  the  ruins  from 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  strengthened  his  flank  defences  ; 
but,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  besiegers*  batteries  being  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  lesser  tison,  re-opened  with  a  terrible  effect. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns  was 
nearly  silenced,  part  of  the  town  was  in  flames,  a  reserve 
magazine  exploded  on  the  walls,  the  counterscarp  w.as  blown 
in  by  a  mine  on  an  extent  of  thirty-six  feet,  the  ditch  filled 
by  the  ruins,  and  a  broad  way  made  into  the  place.  At  this 
moment,  three  French  soldiers  of  heroic  courage,  suddenly 
running  out  of  the  ranks,  mounted  the  breach,  looked  into 
the  town,  and  having  thus,  in  broad  daylight,  proved  the 
state  of  affairs,  discharged  their  muskets,  and  retired  unhurt 
to  their  comrades. 

“  The  columns  of  assault  immediately  assembled.  The 
troops,  animated  by  the  presence  of  Ney,*and  excited  by  the 
example  of  the  tliree  men  who  had  so  gallantly  proved  the 
bleach,  were  impatient  for  the  signal.  A  few  moments 
would  have  stmt  them  r«iging  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  I 
when  tlie  white  flag  w'aved  on  the  rampart,  and  the  vene-  ! 
rable  governor  w^as  seen  standing  alone  on  the  ruins,  and  I 
signifying  by  his  gestures  that  he  desired  to  capitulate.  He 
l^ad  stricken  maulUlly  while  reiisoa  warranted  hope,  and  it  I 


was  no  dishonour  to  his  silver  hairs,  that  he  surrendered 
when  resistance  could  only  lead  to  massacre  and  devastation 
Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  French,  resuming 
the  plan  of  conquest  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  war,  and 
by  the  operations  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had  retaken  the 
offensive.  Battle  after  battle  they  had  gained,  fortress  after 
fortress  they  had  taken,  and  sent  the  Spanisb  forces,  broken 
and  scattered,  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  most  obscure  parts- 
solid  resistance  there  was  none,  and  the  only  hope  for  the 
Peninsula  rested  upon  the  British  general.  How  he  rea¬ 
lized  that  hope  shall  be  related  in  the  next  book.  Mean- 
w'hile  the  reader  should  bear  in  mimL  that  the  multifarious 
actions  related  in  the  foregoing  chapters  were  contempora¬ 
neous  ;  and  that  he  has  been  led,  as  it  were,  round  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  wdiere  turbulent  waters  spread  on  every 
side.  Tedious  to  read,  and  trifling  as  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  must  be,  yet,  as  a  whole,  they  form  what  has  been 
called  the  Spanish  military  policy;  and,  without  accurate 
notions  on  that  head,  it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  capacity  of  the  man,  who,  like  IVIilton’s  phantom,  paved 
a  broad  wav  through  the  chaotic  warfare. 

“  I  have  been  charged  with  incompetence  to  understand 
and,  most  unjustly,  with  a  desire  to  underrate  the  Spanish 
resistance  ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  record  foolisli 
as  well  as  glorious  deeds,  that  ])osterity  may  profit  from  all  • 
and  neither  will  I  mislead  those  who  read  my  work,  nor 
sacrifice  the  reputation  of  my  country’s  arms  to  shallow 
declamation  upon  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence. 
To  expose  the  errors,  is  not  to  undervalue  the  fortitude  of 
a  noble  people ;  for  in  their  constancy,  in  the  unexampled 
patience  with  w'hich  they  bore  the  ills  inflicted  alike  by  a 
;  ruthless  enemy,  and  by  their  own  sordid  governments,  the 
I  Spaniards  were  truly  noble  :  but  shall  I  say  that  they  were 
■  victorious  in  their  battles,  or  faithful  in  their  compacts; 

I  that  they  treated  their  prisoners  with  humanity;  that  their 
I  juntas  were  honest  or  wise;  their  generals  skilful;  their 
j  soldiers  firm?  I  speak  but  the  bare  truth  w'heu  1  assert, 

I  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending  their  own  cause! 
Every  action,  every  correspondence,  every  proceeding  of  the 
six  years  that  the  war  lasted,  rise  up  in  support  of  this  fact; 
and  to  assume  that  an  insurrection  so  conducted,  did,  or 
could  ]K)ssibly,  baffle  the  prodigious  power  of  Napoleon,  is  an 
illusion.  Spain  baffle  him  !  Portugal  has  far  greater  claims 
to  that  glory.  Spain  furnished  the  opportunity  ;  but  it  was 
P^ngland,  Austria,  Russia,  or  rather  fortune,  that  struck 
down  that  wonderful  man.  The  English,  more  powerful, 
more  inch,  more  profuse,  perhaps  more  brave,  than  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans ;  the  English,  wuth  a  fleet  for  grandeur  and 
real  force  never  matched,  with  a  general  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency,  fought  as  if  for  their  own  existence.  The  Austrians 
brought  four  hundred  thousand  good  troops  to  arrest  the 
conqueror’s  progress  ;  the  snows  of  Russia  destroyed  three 
hundred  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  ;  and,  finally,  wheji 
he  had  lost  half  a  million  of  veterans,  not  one  of  whom  died 
on  Spanish  ground,  Europe  in  one  vast  combination  could 
only  tear  the  Peninsula  fn)m  him  by  tearing  France  alon;; 
with  it.  What  weakness  then,  wliat  incredible  delusion,  to 
point  to  Spain,  with  all  her  follies,  and  her  never-ending 
defeats,  as  a  proof  that  a  people  fighting  for  independence 
must  be  victorious.  She  was  invaded,  because  she  adhered 
to  the  great  European  aristocracy ;  she  was  delivered,  be¬ 
cause  England  enabled  that  aristocracy  to  triumph  for  a 
moment  over  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,” 


Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions,  performed  m 
His  Majesty's  Ship  Blossom,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  F,  IF.  Beechey,  in  the  Year^  182o,  26, 

27,  28.  4to.  Pp.  742.  London.  Colburn  and 
Bentlev.  1831. 


(Second  \oti«*e.) 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  interest  attaches  itself  to  the 
group  of  islands,  of  which  Otaheite  is  the  centre.  e  there 
trace  those  workings  of  nature  in  active  existence,  ol 
which  geologists  discover  the  dim  traces  in  the  rocks  ‘>f 
our  continent.  There  subaqueous  mountains  are  dail} 
heaved  up  by  volcanic  agency, and  corals  cluster  and  spread 
around  them — forming  the  future  basalts  and  limestone?* 
of  a  continent,  destined  some  thousiuids  of  ages  hence  to 
be  the  busy  seat  of  social  existence,  when  ours  is  over¬ 
flowed  by  the  ocean. 
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The  first  appearance  of  each  island  is  that  of  a  ring  of 
land,  with  a  deep  lagoon  in  the  centre  :  j 

a  speaking  of  the  coral  islands  hereafter,  my  oliserva-  j 
tions  will  be  applied  to  the  thirty-two  islands  already  stated  ' 
to  have  fallen  under  our  examination.  The  largest  of  them 
was  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  less  than  a  ' 
mile*  they  were  of  various  shapes;  were  all  formed  of 
living  coral,  except  Henderson’s  Island,  which  was  partly 
surrounded  by  it ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  increasing 
their  dimensions  by  the  active  operations  of  the  lithophytes, 
which  appeared  to  be  gradually  extending  and  bringing  the 
immersed  parts  of  their  structure  to  the  surface. 

“  Twenty-nine  of  the  number  had  lagoons  in  their  centres, 
which  is  a  proportion  sufficiently  large,  when  coupled  with 
information  supplied  from  other  parts  of  the  globe  where 
such  formations  abound,  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  the 
remainder  also  had  them  in  the  early  j)eriod  of  their  forma¬ 
tion,  and  that  such  is  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  coral 
islands.  And,  indeed,  these  exceptions  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  objections,  as  two  of  them — Thrum  Cap,  which  is 
only  seventeen  hundred  yards  long,  by  twelve  hundred 
broad;  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island,  which  is  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  and  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  other  places — are  so  circumstanced,  that, 
had  their  lagoons  existed,  they  would  have  been  tilled  in 
the  course  of  time  with  the  masses  of  coral  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  the  seii  lieaps  upon  such  formations  as  they 
rise  above  the  surface  ;  they  have,  besides,  long  been  wooded 
and  inhabited,  though  deserted  at  the  present  moment,  both 
of  which  would  tend  to  efface  the  remains  of  lagoons  of  such 
small  dimensions.  The  sea,  however,  prevented  our  boats 
from  landing  upon  either  of  these  islands,  to  ascertain  the 
tact  of  the  early  existence  of  lagoons.  The  other  exception, 
Henderson’s  Island,  though  of  coral  formation,  aiq)ears  to 
have  been  raised  to  its  present  height  above  the  sea  by  a 
subterraneous  convulsion,  and  has  its  centre  so  encumbered 
and  overgrown  with  bushes,  that  ^ve  couhl  not  determine 
whether  it  ever  had  a  lagoon.” 

The  growth  of  the  coral  is  extraordinarily  rapid  : 

‘‘The  depth  of  these  lagoons  is  various  ;  in  those  which 
we  entered  it  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathoms,  but 
in  others,  to  which  we  had  no  access,  by  the  light  blue 
colour  of  the  water  it  appeared  to  be  very  small.  It  is, 
however,  tolerably  certain,  that  the  coi*al  forms  the  basis 
of  them  ;  and  consequently,  unless  depositions  of  sand,  or 
other  substances,  obnoxious  to  the  coral  insects,  take  place, 
their  depth  must  depend  upon  their  age. 

“  Very  little  otfered  itself  to  our  notice,  by  which  we 
could  judge  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  coral,  as 
the  islands  which  we  examined  had  never  been  described 
with  the  .accuracy  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and  there 
were,  consequently,  no  means  of  comparing  the  state  in 
which  they  were  found  by  us,  with  that  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  predecessors;  but  from  the  report  of  the 
natives,  the  coral  bordering  the  volcanic  islands  does  not 
increase  very  fast,  as  we  never  heard  of  any  channels  being 
filled  up ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  passages  through 
the  reets  were  apparently  always  in  the  same  condition. 

/inly  direct  evidence,  however,  \vhich  I  could  obt.ain 
ot  this  fact,  was  that  of  the  Dolphin  lleef,  off*  Point  Venus, 
VJ.  This  reef,  when  first  examined  by  Captain 

''allis,  in  1769,  had  ‘two  fathoms  water  upon  it.’  (’ook 
sounded  upon  it  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  gave  its  depth 
k  In  our  visit  to  this  place,  we  found,  upon  the 

shallowest  part  of  it,  thirteen  feet  and  a  half.  These  mea¬ 
surements,  though  at  variance,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
surface  of  the  reef,  are  sufficiently  exact  to  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  it  has  undergone  no  very  material  alteration 
uring  an  interval,  it  should  be  recollected,  of  fifty-six 
.'ears.  But  the  Dolphin,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
and  channels,  are  within  the  inffuence  of  rivers, 
'▼nich,  in  my  opinion,  materially  retard  their  increase,  and 
eir  growth  must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  that  of  the 
ands  ot  w'hich  I  have  been  speaking.  With  rt^ard  to 
Is  one  fact  worthy  of  consideration,  and  upon 
all  *1  ®'’i^ry  person  must  form  his  own  judgment.  I  | 

u»  e  to  the  remains  of  the  Matilda,  .a  ship  which,  a  few 
back,  is  stated  to  have  been  cast  away”  u[>on  one  of ! 
it  ^  coral  islands.  In  my  descrijitioii  of  ^iatilda  Island, 

anchors  of  this  ship,  a  ton  in 
Iviil*  ^  luur-pounder  gun,  her  boilers  and  iron-work,  are 
the  toj)  of  the  reef,  two  hundred  yards  from  the 

iiatiir  c  f ^  water,  'fhe  ' 

e  01  these  articles,  ami  the  ^piantity  of  iron  bolts  and  | 


other  materials  lying  with  them,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  vessel  went  to  pieces  in  that  spot,  for,  had  the  sea  been 
heavy  enough  to  w  ash  tin*  anchor  from  deeper  w'ater,  the 
boiler  must  have  been  carried  much  beyond  it;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  the  hull  of  i\  vessel  of  the  3Iatilda’s 
tonnage  could  be  washed  upon  a  reef  dry”  at  low  "water,  and 
be  deposited  two  hundred  yards  within  the  usual  break  of 
the  sea.  The  circumstance  of  the  hatches,  staves  of  casks, 
and  imrt  of  the  vessel,  being  deposited  in  parts  of  the  dry 
land  not  far  distcant,  and  scarcely  more  than  four  feet  from 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  offers  a  presumption  that  the 
sea  did  not  rise  more  than  that  height  above  its  ordin.ary 
level,  or  it  would  have  washed  the  articles  further,  and  left 
them  in  the  l.agoon,  whence  they  would  have  been  carried 
to  sea  by  the  current.” 

The  connexion  of  the  corallines  W”ith  a  volcanic  sub¬ 
stratum  seems  clearly  established  : 

“  The  general  opinion  now  is,  that  they  have  their  foun- 
d.ations  upon  submarine  mountains,  or  upon  extinguished 
volcanoes,  which  are  not  imu’e  than  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  immersed  in  the  ocean  ;  and  that  their  shape  depends 
upon  the  figure  of  the  bas«*  wdience  they”  spring.  It  would 
be  immaterial  wdiich  of  thes»*  theories  were  correct,  w’ere  it 
not  that  in  the  latter  instance  the  lagoon  that  is  l\)rmed  in 
all  the  islands  of  this  description  miglit  be  occasioned  by  the 
shape  of  the  crater  alone,  w’hereas,  in  the  former,  it  must 
result  from  the  ju’opensity”  of  the  coral  animals  ;  and  this, 
if  true,  forms  a  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  in  their 
natural  history”.  Mr  Forster  thought  this  peculiarity”  might 
.arise  from  the  instinct  of  the  animalcules  forming  the  reefs, 
w”hich,  from  a  desire  to  shelter  their  habitation  from  the 
imp<‘tuosity”  of  the  w'inds,  and  the  pow’er  and  r.age  of  the 
ocean,  endeavoured  to  construct  a  ledge,  w'ithin  w’hich  wais 
a  lagoon  entirely  screened  against  the  j)ow”er  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  .and  where  a  calm  ami  sheltered  place  w”as  by  these 
means  afforded  to  the  animals  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

“  Another  re.ason  w'hy*  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
their  foundation  is  not  immaterial,  is,  that  if  the  form  of 
the  islands  arose  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  cratei”s,  ami 
it  be  admitted  that  the  lithophytes  are  enabled  to  exist  at 
greater  depths  than  those  above  mentioned,  w”e  shall  have 
examples  of  craters  of  considerably'  larger  dimensions,  ami 
more  complete  in  their  outline,  than  any'  that  art*  known 
upon  the  land,  which,  if  true,  is  a  curious  fact.  Until  the 
voyage  of  the  Blossom,  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
lagoons  ill  these  islands  w'cre  of  such  depths,  or  that  the 
wall  of  coral  w'hich  encircles  them  w'as  so  narrow”  and  per¬ 
fect,  as  ill  almost  every”  instance  it  has  been  louml  ;  nor  that 
the  islands  w’ereof  such  dimensiems,  as  they  were  designated 
groups,  or  chains  of  islands,  in  cons4‘quenceof  the  wall  being 
broken  by  channels  into  the  lagoon  ;  but,  on  examination 
the  chain  is  found  to  continue  under  w  ater ;  and  as,  in  all 
probability”,  it  will  in  time  reach  the  surface  and  becHime 
dry”,  the  whole  group  may”  be  considered  as  one  island.” 

T'hose  diversities  which  so  I’requently  puzzle  the  inves¬ 
tigator  of  fossil  remains,  already  show”  themselves  in  these 
new  formations . 

“  In  considering  the  subject  of  these  coral  formations,  my 
attention  w”as  draw  n  to  the  singularity  of  the  o(;currence  of 
oi>enings  in  them,  either  opposite  to,  or  in  the  direction  of 
some  stream  of  fresh  water  from  the  mountains;  and  on 
searching  several  charts,  I  find  so  many  corroborations  of 
the  fact,  that  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  as  far  as 
my  own  observations  extended,  it  w”as  always  so.  The 
aversion  of  the  lithophytes  to  fresh  water  is  not  singular, 
as,  independent  of  its  not  being  the  natural  element  of  those 
animals,  it  probably  supplies  no  materials  with  w  hich  they 
can  work. 

“It  has  been  suggested,  that  these  openings  being  oppo¬ 
site  to  valleys,  the  continuation  of  them  under  water  is  the 
cause  of  the  break  in  the  reef.  But  when  we  <‘onsider  the 
narrowness  of  these  ojienings,  compared  with  the  width  of 
the  valleys,  and  that  the  latter  are  alreaily  filled  up  to  the 
surface,  ami  furnished  with  a  smooth  sjindy  beach,  many 
obstacles  w'ill  be  found  to  the  confirmation  of  such  an  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  more  reasonable  to  attribute  it 
to  the  nature  ot  the  element.  The  depth  of  these  channels 
rarely”  exce<*ds  twenty-five  feet,  the  greatest  limit  probably 
to  w’iiich  the  inffuence  of  fresh  w’ater  would  be  felt.” 

'J'hese  brief  extr.acts  will  satisfy  the  geologist  what  in¬ 
structive  hints  may  be  derived  from  these  nuclti  of  a  new 
continent  growing  up  amid  the  waste  of  waters — what  aid 
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the  facts  there  observed  may  lend  towards  determining 
not  merely  the  comparative,  but  the  positive  ages  of  dilfe- 
i*cnt  formations. 

Much  egregious  nonsense  has  been  spoken  by  rash  and 
shallow  sceptics  on  the  one  hand — by  well-meaning  but 
weak  believers  on  the  other,  regarding  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  geologi¬ 
cal  conclusions  respecting  the  age  of  the  world.  Every 
new  discovery  goes  further  to  show  their  compatibility. 
Beechey’s  accurate  and  extensive  examination  of  the  coral 
islands  is  on  this  account  most  important.  The  history 
of  the  Otaheitean  archipelago  is  likewise  of  importance, 
as  showing  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  assume  the  original 
formation  of  independent  races  of  men  in  different  regions. 
Scarcely  does  an  island  appear  above  the  deep,  let  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  inhabited  chain  be  what  it  will,  than  man 
appears  to  take  possession  of  it. 

It  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  how  these 
islands,  so  remote  from  both  great  continents,  have  received 
their  aborigines.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  lan¬ 
guage,  worship,  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the 
people  who  dwell  upon  them,  and  those  of  the  IMalays  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  great  islands  to  the  westward,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  frequent  emigrations  from  thence  ;  and  we  na¬ 
turally  look  to  those  countries  as  the  source  from  which 
they  have  sprung.  The  difficulty,  however,  instantly  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  of  proceeding  so  v.ast  a  distance  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  wind  and  current,  without  vessels  better 
equipped  than  those  which  are  in  possession  of  those  people. 
This  objection  is  so  powerful  in  the  minds  of  some  authors, 
that  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  cir(!uitous  route  through 
Tartary,  across  Behring’s  Strait,  and  over  the  American 
continent,  to  bring  them  to  a  situation  whence  they  might 
be  drifted,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  winds,  to  the  lands 
in  question.  But  had  this  been  the  case,  a  more  intimate 
resemblance  would  surely  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Polynesia. 

“  All  have  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  mi¬ 
grations  between  the  islands  have  been  effected,  and  some 
few  instances  have  actually  been  met  with,  but  they  have 
been  in  one  direction  only,  and  have  rather  favoured  the 
opinion  of  migration  from  the  eastward.  The  accident 
which  threw  in  our  way  Tuwarri  and  his  companions, 
who,  it  may  be  recollected,  were  driven  six  hundred  miles 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  trade-wind,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  exertions,  has  fortunately  enabled  us  to  remove  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  general  opi¬ 
nion.  The  fact  being  so  well  attested,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  upon  record,  is,  consequently,  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest,  both  as  regards  its  singularity,  and  as  it  establishes 
the  posfdbilitf/  of  the  case.  Though  this  is  the  only  instance 
that  has  come  ti>  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  other  canoes  may  not  have  shared  a  similar  fate  ;  and 
some  few  of  many  thousands,  perhaps,  may  have  drifted  to 
the  remotest  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  thus  peopled 
them. 

“  The  navigation  of  canoes  between  islands,  in  sight  of 
each  other,  is  very  general;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  in  early 
times,  for  warriors,  after  a  defeat,  to  embark,  careless  <»f 
consequences,  in  order  to  escat>e  the  j)ersecution  of  their 
conquerors.  To  remain,  was  certain  death  and  ignominy ; 
to  fly,  was  to  leave  their  fate  to  chance. 

“  The  temporary  obstruction  of  the  trade-wind  in  these 
seas,  by  the  westerly  monsoons,  has  not  been  duly  considered 
by  those  who  represent  the  difficulties  as  insurmountable. 
At  the  period  of  the  year  corresponding  with  our  spring 
these  gales  commence,  and  blow  with  great  vii^lence  during 
the  rainy  season.  As  they  arise  very  suddenly,  any  ciinoes 
at  sea  must  have  difficulty  in  escaping  them,  and  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  driven  so  far,  as  never  to  be  able  to  regain 
their  native  country,  or  to  be  drifte»l  to  islands  upon  which 
they  might  be  contented  to  dwell,  in  preference  to  encoun¬ 
tering  fait  her  risks. 

“  The  traces  of  inhabitants  upon  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  Low  Archipelago,  many  of  which  are  at  present  unin¬ 
habited,  show  the  frequency  with  which  these  migrations 
have  occurred,  and  how  extensive  they  have  been.  Some 
of  these  isolated  spots  where  remains  have  been  found,  Pit¬ 
cairn  Island,  fur  instance,  are  lOl)  miles  from  any  land 
whence  inhabitants  were  likely  to  be  derived ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  having  abandoned  the  island,  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  people  who  landed  there  knew  of 
Other  lauds  which  there  was  a  probability  of  their  reaching, 


and  which  certainly  could  not  be  the  coast  of  America 
least  2000  miles  against  the  trade-wind.”  ’ 

These  infants  of  civilisjition  do  not  seem  doomed  to  so 
long  a  nonage  as  those  of  the  old  world.  We  gave  an 
account,  in  our  first  notice  of  Beechey’s  book,  how  the 
blood  of  Europeans  had  already  mingled  with  that  of 
Otaheite,  and  become  domiciled  in  Pitcairn  Island,  J,j 
our  next,  we  will  show  the  effect  of  traffic  Avith  Europe 
and  America,  and  of  the  sjiliitary,  although  sometimes 
over-zealous  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  upon  the  im. 
mixed  race.  We  must  then,  however  reluctantly,  close 
the  book. 


Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  From  the  French  nf 

M,  Fauvelef  de  Bourrienne,  By  John  S.  ]Memes 

LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  in  Pour  Volumes.  {Con¬ 
stable's  Miscellany,^  Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co. 

London  ;  Hurst,  Chance  and  Co.  1831. 

This  new  edition  has  been  revised  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  augmented  by  at  least  one-third  of  additional 
matter.  It  is  now  a  complete,  and  not  an  abrid  ged  ver¬ 
sion  of  Bourrienne.  It  is  enriched  by  a  narrative  of  the 
«*iuthor  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  translator,  a 
copious  selection  of  important  state  papers,  and  sketches 
of  the  most  important  characters  Avho  figure  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Emperor.  We  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  a> 
to  what  might  be  the  most  eligible  specimen  of  the  work; 
and  have  at  last  chosen  Napoleon’s  notes  upon  Egypt- 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  comprehensive  and  con- 
densing  genius  we  have  seen.  In  how  small  a  space  do€> 
he  lay  that  country,  its  inhabitants,  resources,  and  capa¬ 
bilities  before  us ! 

BONAPARTF/S  NOTES  ON  EGYPT. 

“  1.  Egypt  is  properly  only  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Assouan  to  the  sea. 

“  2.  That  portion  of  tlie  country  only  is  habitable  and 
cultivated  over  Avhich  the  inundation  reaches,  and  where 
it  deposits  a  slime,  which  the  Nile  washes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The  analysis  of  this  slime  yields 
carbon. 

“  3.  The  Desert  produces  nothing  except  a  few  buslies, 
Avhich  assist  in  supporting  the  camels.  No  human  beiur 
can  subsist  in  the  Desert. 

“  4.  Nothing  so  much  resembles  the  sea  as  the  Desert; 
nor  the  shore,  as  the  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  near  this  boundary  are  expo¬ 
sed  to  frequent  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

5.  The  Nlamelukes  hold  the  villages  in  fief.  Being  well 
armed,  and  well  mounted,  they  repulsed  the  Arabs,  ot 
Avhom  they  were  the  terror ;  but  were  too  few  in  number 
to  guard  this  immense  line. 

“  6.  On  this  account,  the  frontiers  and  roads  are  respec¬ 
tively  protected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  province,  Avho,  arine<l 
and  mounted,  are  bound  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  Arabs.  In  requital  of  this  service  they  enjoy  villages 
lands,  and  privileges. 

“  7.  Thus,  while  the  government  is  stable,  the  domici¬ 
liated  Arabs,  respecting  it,  remain  quiet,  and  then 
has  little  to  fear  from  I’oreign  invasion. 

“  8.  But  when  the  government  is  weak,  the  Arabs  revolt : 
in  this  case,  they  abandon  their  habitations  to  rove  in  the 
Desert,  and  joining  the  stranger  Arabs,  pillage  thecountrj 
Avhere  they  make  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
viiices. 

“  9.  Tliese  foreign  Arabs  do  not  live  in  the  Desert,  which 
cannot  support  a  single  inhabitant  :  they  have  their  settle-  | 
inents  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Arabia.  Tiiey  obtain  infurma*  i 
tion  of  any  disorder  in  the  government ;  they  then  qoit 
their  country,  traverse  twelve  or  lifteen  days  ot  Deseitj 
establish  themselves  on  different  points  of  its  frontier,  ai' 
thenci*  make  desolating  incursions  into  the  interior  o 

“  10.  The  Desert  is  sandy.  Wells  are  rai*e,  and  ot  th  ^ 
the  greater  part  are  salt,  hitter,  and  suIi>luireous 
are,  hovA'evei*,  hut  few  routes  on  which  wells  do  not  ore 
within  every  thirty  hours.  . 

“  II.  Camels  are  employed  with  bottles  (of  skin 
ther)  to  carry  the  xvater  which  may  be  required.  ^ 
camel  is  able  to  carry  water  for  one  hundred  Frencnni 
during  a  whole  day. 
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»<  12.  We  have  said,  that  Egypt  is  only  tlie  valley  of  the 
Xile  ;  that  the  soil  of  this  valley  was  primitively  the  same 
as  the  surrounding  Desert;  but  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  slime  which  it  lodges,  have  rendered  the  valley 
which  it  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
districts  in  the  world. 

“  13.  The  Nile  increases  in  3Iessidor,  and  the  inunda¬ 
tion  commences  in  Fructidor.  Then  the  whole  country  is 
inundated  ;  communications  are  difficult.  The  villages  are 
situated  on  heights  of  from  16  to  18  feet.  A  small  cause¬ 
way  sometimes  serves  to  maintain  a  communication  :  more 
frequently  there  is  nothing  but  a  foot  track. 

“  14.  The  rising  of  the  Nile  becomes  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  in  Abyssinia:  but  the 
effects  of  the  inundation  depend  still  more  on  canals  for 
iirigation. 

“  15.  At  present  the  Nile  has  only  two  branches — those 
of  Kosettajand  Damietta.  If  these  two  mouths  were  closed 
;is  much  as  possible,  the  inundation  would  become  greater, 
and  the  habitable  country  more  considerable. 

“  16.  If  the  canals  were  kept  in  good  order,  well  con¬ 
trived,  and  more  numerous,  the  water  might  be  kept  the 
Avhole  year  on  the  lands,  and  so  increase  both  the  valley  and 
the  soil  for  cultivation.  In  this  manner,  the  Oases  of 
Scharkyyeh,  and  a  portion  of  the  Desert  from  Pelusium, 
were  watered  ;  the' whole  ol’  Bohahyreh,  Maryoutt,  and  the 
provinces  of  Alexandria,  were  cultivated  and  rendered 
habitable. 

“  17.  By  a  skilful  system,  the  fruitof  a  good  government, 
Egypt  might  acquire  an  increase  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
leagues  souare. 

“  18.  It  is  probable  that  the  Nile  has  issued  by  the  Dry 
River,  (Ba/iun  Bcldmcfi^)  which  from  Fayoum  ]»asses 
through  the  middle  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  joins  the  sea 
lieyond  the  Arab’s  tower.  It  appears  that  INIceris  joined 
this  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  formed  the  celebrated 
lake  ot  whose  origin  even  Herodotus  was  ignorant. 

“  19.  The  government  has  more  influence  here  on  public 
property  than  anywhere  else  ;  for,  elsewhere,  anarchy  and 
tyranny  have  no  iiiHiience  on  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  j 
and  on  rain.  The  land  may  be  equally  fertile  in  Egypt. 

A  dyke  not  opened,  a  canal  not  repaired,  may  render  a 
whole  province  desert:  for  seed-time,  ami  all  tlic  produc¬ 
tions  ot  the  earth,  are  regulated  by  the  date  and  magnitude 
of  the  inundations. 


“  20.  The  government  of  Egypt  liaving  remained  in  tli 

most  careless  hands  for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  tl 

country  has  annually  disappeared  in  many  places.  Tl 

Desert  has  gained  upon  the  valley,  and  has  even  forme 

sand-hills  on  the  very  margin  of  the  Nile.  Seventy  yeai 

more  ot  the  same  government  as  that  of  Ibrahim  and  AIoii 

_ *111  1  . 


- as  iiiai  oi  rraiiiM;, 

ttaly,  might  probably  trijde  the  extent  (»i  cuiiivaiiuii,  i 
number  ot  inhabitants.  3Ien  would  never  be  wanting  i 
tne  sj>il  thus  gained  or  recovered,  for  they  abound  on  evoi 
side  Imth  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 

•  from  Assouan  to  eighty  miles  nort 

Maid  of  Cairo,  flows  in  a  single  bed.  From  tiie  latter  poii 
named  the  Cow's-bcUif^  it  forms  the  branches  of  lloset 
««d  Damietta. 

,  waters  of  the  Damietta  branch  show  an  e^ 

1*11  tendency  to  flow  into  that  of  Rosetta.  “  It  ought  to 
•I  piniciple  in  our  administration  to  aid  this  tendency,  whii 
s  or  tile  advantage  of  Alexandria,  and  all  the  direct  c( 
^nunications  with  Europe. 


nti  ^^jundation  to  the  wall  of  Alexandria.  This 
^  most  injury  to  the  provinces  of  ScharJ 
ajli/ii .  and  Maussourah ;  therefore  it  ought  to 

season  for  executing  it.  The  desij 
u  <hay  be  ciirried  into  effect. 

frorfTlJ  ^  I  *  t^*ial  which  conveys  the  Avaters  of  the  N 
jj.  I  I  ^mahanyeh  to  Alexandria,  ought  to  be  deepened, 
hiimlp'  '*K\igableat  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Vessels  of  < 
yearlv*^  tons,  will  then  be  enablt‘d  to  pass  for  siN  mon 

anv  Alexandria  to  ('airo,  without  eiicounterl 

*inp4Mliineiit. 

to  nmU".  undertaken  at  some  period,  will 

dykes,  to  <Iam  up  the  two  braiiclies  of 
may  be  means,  the  whoie  waters  of  the  > 

successively  east  ami  west,  and  thus 
lou  may  be  doubled  in  extent. 


“26.  During  the  inundation,  the  waters  reach  within 
forty  miles  of  Suez.  The  remains  of  a  canal  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  boats  may 
one  day  transport  goods  from  Alexandria  to  Suez. 

“  27.‘  We  have  said,  that  Egypt,  properly  speaking,  was 
the  A'alley  of  the  Nile.  A  great  part  of  the  Deserts,  Avhich 
surround  it,  form,  however,  a  part  of  Egypt,  and  in  these 
Deserts  there  are  oases,  just  as  in  the  ocean  there  arc 
islands.  On  the  w'estern  side,  the  Deserts  forming  part 
of  Egypt,  extend  ten  or  twelve  days’  .march  from  the 
Avaters  of  the  Nile.  The  principal  points  are  the  three  oases, 
Syrahs,  and  the  Natron  Lakes.  The  first  oasis  is  distant 
about  three  days’ journey  from  Syouth.  No  AA^ater  is  to  be 
fouml  oil  this  route,  fn  this  oasis  are  some  palm-trees, 
several  Avells  of  bitter  AAater,  a  portion  of  productive  soil, 
and  almost  constantly  malignant  fev’ers. 

“  28.  To  proceed  from  Cairo  to  Tedigat,  Avhich  is  the 
first  cultivated  country,  there  are  thirty  days  of  Desert  to 
be  crossed  :  during  live  of  these,  no  AV’ater  is  to  be  found. 

“  29.  The  Natron  liakes  are  situated  about  twelv'e  hours’ 

1  march  Avithin  the  Desert  of  Tarranneh.  Excellent  springs 
are  found  there ;  several  Natron  lakes ;  and  four  C’optish 
monasteries.  'I’liese  monasteries  are  fortresses;  AA’e  have 
stationed  therea  Greek  garrison,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

“30.  On  the  east,  the  Deserts  Avhich  belong  to  Egypt 
extend  to  within  a  day’s  journey  of  El  Arych,  and  beyond 
Tor  and  Alount  Sinai.  Qiiattyyeh  is  a  species  of  oasis  ; 
there  are  five  or  six  hundred  palm-trees,  and  Avater  for  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  horses:  it  is  distant 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Salahyyeh.  A  little  water  is  to 
be  found  in  two  diltereut  places  on  the  route.  We  haA'e 
established  a  fort  of  palm-trees  in  this  important  oasis. 

“31.  From  (|uattyyeh  to  El  Arych,  are  sixty  miles. 
El  Arych  is  an  oasis.  There  Avas  on  this  spot  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  village,  which  Avas  demolished,  and  five  or  six  thousand 
jialm-trees,  Avhich  aax*  cut  down.  The  abundance  of  Avater, 
and  the  <piantity  of  materials,  induced  us  to  construct  a 
fortification,  Avhich  is  already  in  a  respectable  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  From  El  Arych  to  Gazah,  arc  forty-five  miles; 
AA-ater  is  found  several  times.  The  route  leads  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kan-you-Ness,  (in  Syria.) 

“.32.  Tor  and  IMount  Sinai  are  distant  ten  days’  march 
from  Cairo.  The  Arabs  cd’  Tor  cultivate  f  ruits,  and  make 
charcoal.  They  import  grain  from  Cairo.  Throughout 
the  Avhole  of  this  oasis  there  is  Avater,  very  good,  and  in 
abundance. 

“  .33.  'file  population  of  all  the  Fellahs,  or  Arabs,  Avho 
inhabit  the  oases,  both  of  the  eastern  and  Avestern  Desert, 
and  not  comiirised  in  that  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  does 
not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  souls. 

“  .34.  The  Aulley  of  the  Nile  is  divided  into  Upper,  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  Lower  Egypt.  Upper  Egypt  contains  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Dgirgeh,  Manfeloiit,  ami  Mynieh  ;  Middle  com¬ 
prises  those  of  Fayoum,  Beni- Youcefi  and  Cairo;  Lower 
comprehends  Bohahyreh,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Garbyyeh, 
iMenoufiyyeli,  ^laussourah,  Damietta,  Kalyoubieh,  and 
Scharkyyeh. 

“  3.5.*  The  coast  extends  from  Cape  Durazzo  to  Avithin  a 
day’s  journey  of  El  Arych.  The  first  post  Avhere  Ave  have 
an  establishment  is  at  Marabout,  six  miles  east  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  'File  harbours  of  Alexandria  are  defended  by  a  great 
number  of  batteries  and  forts,  Avhich,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
place  it  in  security  against  any  attack.  Fort  C’retin  is  a 
model  of  fortification.  Aboukir,  situated  thirteen  miles 
from  Alexandria,  is  a  good  roadstead.  I.ake  Maad’yeh, 
into  Avhich  formerly  flowed  that  branch  of  the  Nile,  called 
the  Canopii,  extends  to  Avithin  three  miles  of  Alexandria, 
six  of  Rosetta,  and,  on  the  south,  reaches  Avithin  three  of 
Birket.  The  Rosetta  mouth  has  a  bar,  Avhich  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cross.  From  Rosetta  to  Bourlosh  are  fourteen 
miles.  The  Lake  of  Bourlosh  contains  about  a  hundred 
dgerms,  and  communicates  with  Mehel-el-Kebir  by  a  canal. 
The  rmnouc/iurr  <6’  tin;  lake  forms  a  very  good  harbour, 
having  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  Avater.  The  Damietta 
mouth  is  defended  by  Fort  Leslie.  Lake  Menzahleli, 
Avhich  extends  to  the  ancient  Pelusium,  or,  in  other  words, 
Avhich  is  about  seventy  miles  long,  commences  at  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Damietta.  This  lake  communicates  with 
the  sea  in  two  jdaces,  namely,  at  Dybeh  and  Omm-Farege. 
'riien;  is  a  great  quantity  of  cral’t  upon  the  bike.  'Ehe  canal 
ol’  Moses  distonbogues  into  (his  lake.  'Fineli,  or  the  ancient 
Pelusium,  Is  about  twelve  mib*sl‘roin  (luattyyeh.  \V  e  have 
already  spoken  of  the  route  from  (^uattyyeh  to  Jd  .Arych. 
I’he  coast  is,  throughout  its  Avhole  extent,  low  and  bad, 
with  sand-hills  extending  three,  an<l,  in  some  places,  Iroiu 
six  to  nine  iniles  inland. 
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“  36.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  about  two-and-a-half 
millions.  The  Arabs,  domiciliated,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  government  in  the  different  provinces,  form  a 
total  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  forty  thousand  in¬ 
fantry.  There  are  about  twenty-four  thousand  Copts, 
fifteen  thousand  Christians  of  Damascus,  and  six  thousand 
Jews. 

“  37.  The  Porte  had  given  up  the  government  of  Egypt 
to  twenty-four  Beys,  of  whom  each  had  a  military  esta¬ 
blishment,  more  or  less  numerous.  This  establishment,  or 
house,  consisted  of  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  whom 
they  purchased  for  from  3000  to  4500  francs  a-head,  (L.125 
to  L.J88,)  and  brought  up  to  a  military  life.  There  might 
have  been  against  our  army  eight  thousand  Mamelukes  on 
horseback,  well  mounted,  well  disciplined,  well  armed,  and 
very  brave,  the  property  of  the  reigning  Beys.  Double 
that  number  may  be  reckoned  for  those  who,  descended 
from  other  Mamelukes,  were  established  in  the  villages,  or 
living  in  Cairo. 

“38.  The  Pacha  had  no  authority.  He  was  changed 
every  year,  as  also  the  Kadi-askier,  whom  the  Porte  sent 
from  Constantinople.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  empire 
were,  b(*sides,  seven  other  auxiliary  bodies.  Of  these,  the 
chiefs  were  named  the  Seven  Grand  Odiag-lys.  These 
bodies  are  so  diminished  by  the  war,  that  there  now  remain 
only  about  one  thousand,  old  and  infirm,  without  masters, 
and  even  attached  to  the  French. 

“  3fl.  The  Slieritfs  are  the  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  first  conquerors.  Th(*y  wear  the  green 
turban.  The  GJemas  are  the  men  of  law  and  the  church, 
but  who,  in  no  respect,  resemble  our  judges  or  priests.  The 
chief  of  the  Ulemas  of  Cairo  is  named  Grand  Sheik.  He 
is  held  in  the  same  veneration  by  the  people  as  the  cardinals 
were  formerly  in  Europe.  The  Ulemas  pronounce  the 
prayers  each  in  a  mosque,  which  brings  them  some  revenue, 
and  great  credit.  The  grand  mosque  of  Cairo,  called  El 
Ashar,  is  large  and  beautiful,  and  has  a  great  number  of 
teachers  and  others  attached  to  its  service.  Of  these,  there 
arc  twenty-four  principals. 

(//ere  Uoiuiparte' s  Notes  cease  to  be  numbered,) 

“  There  are  many  coffee-houses  in  (^airo,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  smoking  :  the 
poor  and  travellers  lodge  in  the  mosques  during  the  night 
and  in  the  heat.  There  are  a  great  number  of  public  baths, 
to  which  the  women  resort  to  bathe,  and  relate  the  news  of 
the  town.  The  mosques  have  endowments,  much  the  same 
as  mere  those  of  our  own  churches. 

“  'file  villages  of  Egypt  are  fiefs  belonging  to  the  prince 
who  bestows  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  cess  is  ex¬ 
acted,  which  the  peasant  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landholder. 
The  peasants  constitute  real  proprietors,  since  they  are 
respected  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  revolutions  and  over¬ 
turnings,  the  right  of  the  ]>easant  is  never  violated.  Hence, 
there  are,  in  Egypt,  two  classes  of  men, — the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  that  is,  the  peasiints,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
fiefs,  the  feudatories,  or  seigneurs. 

“  Two-thirds  of  the  villages  belong  to  Mamelukes,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  administration.  The  niiri^  properly  so 
called,  is  an  imposition,  sufficiently  moderate,  being  a  kind 
of  cess  destined  for  the  Ottoman  I’orte.” 


xi  Letter  to  a  Minister  of  State,  respectiny  Taxes  on 
Knowlcdye,  (Not  for  Sale.)  ^ 

We  have  been  highly  delighted  by  a  perusal  of  this 
sensible  and  well-timed  pamphlet,  which,  although  not 
printed  for  sale,  has  been,  webelieve,  extensively  circulated. 
Believing  most  firmly  that  man  without  knowledge  is  little 
better  than  a  brute,  and  that  half-learning  only  makes 
the  animal  ivithin  him  more  dangerous,  we  are  friends 
to  the  must  unlimited  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  author 
of  these  tew  pages  demonstrates  most  satisfactorily  that 
the  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  would  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue,  and  diminish  crime.  The  following 
passage  shows  his  ivay  of  arguing  the  latter  question,  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view  : 

“  The  most  atrocious  press  w  hich  the  j»ublic  would  en¬ 
dure,  the  most  licentious  publications  (political)  which  the 
most  cowardly  really  fear,  and  the  most  courtly  pretend  to 
fear,  never  could  have  produced  a  tithe  of  the  mischief 


j  which  ignorance  has  accomplished  within  the  last  three 
months,  even  had  it  admitted  of  no  means  of  counteraction 
and  not,  as  is  the  case,  contained  within  itself  the  means 
not  only  of  counteraction,  but  of  dispelling  falsehood  by  the 
propagation  of  truth,  and  of  leading  even  the  meanest  per¬ 
son  in  the  kingdom  to  understand  his  own  interest  too  well 
and  to  respect  himself  and  othei’s  too  much,  to  commit  the 
monstrous  outrages  which  ignorance  now  commits.  The 
stamp  duties,  and  other  restrictive  laws,  have  confined  the 
actually  cheap  publications  to  two  descriptions  of  persons, 
namely,  religious  tract  societies,  and  those  w’^ho  set  the  laws 
at  defiance. 

I  “  The  first  description  of  persons  have  distributed  millions 
I  of  tracts,  from  which  no  good  has  resulted,  and  from  which 
I  no  good  can  result.  Their  tracts  are  nearly  all  of  them 
dogmatical,  containing  much  more  in  the  style  of  command 
than  persuasion  ;  even  the  foolish  stories  they  tell  are  in 
such  bad  taste,  that  the  mean  cant  is  seen  through  ;  and  so 
little,  indeed,  do  the  distributors  of  tracts  understand  the 
people,  that  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  their  pub¬ 
lications  are  better  calculated  to  do  mischief  than  service. 
I  All  their  distributions  have  not  prevented  the  burnings ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  may  not  in  some  degree 
have  tended  to  produce  them.  Cant  and  command  will 
produce  no  good  effects  on  the  poorer  sfirt  of  people ;  they 
want  facts,  useful  facts,  plainly  set  forth  with  clear  and 
short  expositions  ;  but  these,  ivhilst  the  law  remains  as  it 
is,  they  cannot  have. 

“  They  who  would  yviHingly  assist  to  teach  the  people, 
will  not  break  the  laws,  nor  in  any  way  subject  themselves 
to  the  consequences  of  breaking  the  laws  ;  and  thus  it  has 
become  impossible  for  them  to  teach  the  people. 

“  I  have  mentioned  thetwopenny-halfpenny  tract  which 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  extinguished.  1  will  now 
j  advert  to  another,  to  show  the  evil  conse4|uences  of  the 
power  they  possess.  A  respectable  person  published  a  tract 
weekly,  called  ‘  The  Harlequin.*  It  related  solely  to  the 
•  theatres,  and  was  sold  for  twopence.  Nothing  could  be  so 
I  harmless  as  this  tract ;  but  it  gave  the  purchasers  *  informa¬ 
tion’  and  ‘  intelligence,’  matters  forbidden  by  the  act ;  and 
!  the  commissioners  of  stamps  put  their  interdict  upon  it,  as 
the  number  I  enclose  to  you  will  show.  The  commissioners 
have  a  ])Ower  denied  to  the  king,  a  dispensing  power;  they 
may  permit  or  even  authorize  publications,  or  they  may  ex¬ 
tinguish  them.  No  one,  except  Parliament,  can  call  them 
to  account  for  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  even  Parliament 
has  not  the  power  to  control  them,  without  passing  a  new 
J  act  for  the  purpose. 

I  “  The  second  description  of  ])ersons — they  who  violate 
!  the  laws— are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  unprincipled  and 
ill-informed.  Most  of  their  publications  inculcate  the 
grossest  errors,  and  can  do  nothing  but  mischief;  and  some 
are  intended  solely  for  this  purpose.  The  misfortune  is, 

I  that  multitudes  of  persons  see  no  other  publications;  they 
;  know  that  they  are  published  in  defiance  of  the  law;  they 
I  cherish  them,  because  they  think  the  law  intends  to  with¬ 
hold  useful  information  from  them.  They  confide  in  the 
evil  notions  they  jiropagate ;  and,  as  they  never  see  any 
I  thing  which  contradicts  the  assertions,  or  explains  theerro- 
!  neons  statements  contained  in  these  papers,  they  necessardy 
receive  them  as  sacred  truths.  This  is  a  lamentable  state 
of  things  ;  yet  all  the  evils  1  have  noticed  would  be  at  once 
mitigated,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  be  removed,  it  the 
stamp  duty  be  taken  off  newspafiers.” 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  writer  of  this  passage  to  a  matter  of  vast 
consequence  to  literature — the  manner  in  which  theprooj 
sheets  of  works,  passing  through  the  press,  are  torwara 
by  post.  If  the  proofs  are  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  they 
are  charged  double,  sometimes  more.  Publishers  are  in 
the  habit,  therefore,  of  writing  the  address  upon  t  f 
printed  sheet.  Again,  if  the  ivhole  of  the  matter  to 
contained  in  a  sheet  be  not  sent  to  the  author  at  one 
time,  a  delay  at  press,  in  many  cases  highly  injunou?» 
necessarily  occurs.  Publishers  are  thus  compelled  to 
cover  the  whole  sheet  with  printing,  and,  consequent  y* 
it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  address  can 
!  added.  The  want  of  an  envelope  also  renders  it  on 
avoidable  that  the  J*ost  Office  marking  covers  the  printi^' 
sometimes  even  the  corrections,  which  are  thus  . 

I  unintelligible.  We  would  suggest,  as  a  remedy  ^  . 

that  author’s  proofs  should  be  allowed  the  same  pi  i' 
with  newspapers.  The  mere  liberty  to  print  them 
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newspaper  stamps,  ami  transmit  them  by  post  under  a 
blank  cover,  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  literary 
men. 

Sketches frofr  Venetian  History,  Volume  First.  (Being 
Volume  l'*X.  of  the  Family  Library.)  London. 
John  Mui  /:iy. 

The  annonneement  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
this  work,  that  its  materials  have  been  gleaned  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Sismondi  and  Daru,  qualified  .as  it  is  by 
the  assertion,  that  the  original  authorities  have  uniformly 
been  consulted,  was  a  sufficient  warning  that  ’we  were 
not  to  expect  a  just  or  aiJcurate  political  history  of  Venice. 
The  book  is,  however,  graceful  and  amusing.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  require  no  more 
information  than  is  compatible  with  amusement.  The 
narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  Francesco  No- 
vello,  while  flying  from  Visconti  Galeazzo,  is  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  its  contents. 

“  Some  Florentine  merchants  in  Asti  assisted  him  in 
iipofotiating  with  the  authorities  of  their  capital ;  ami,  all 
things  being  favourably  arranged  for  his  flight,  lie  asked  a 
guide  and  an  escort  from  the  governor,  in  whom  he  reposed 
entire  confidence;  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  it  was 
his  intention,  in  company  with  his  lady,  to  satisfy  a  vow, 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Antonio  at  Vienne.  To 
that  town,  accordingly,  he  hastened  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  passed  on  through  Avignon  to  Marseilles.  Receiving 
intelligence  that  the  captain  of  that  city  was  jireparing  to 
arrest  him,  he  embarked  without  delay,  and  saved  himself 
but  by  a  moment ;  for  .an  attendant,  who  was  mistaken  for 
him,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  the  season 
was  unfavourable  for  a  voyage  ;  the  I^ady  Taddea  was  far  | 
advanced  in  pregnancy ;  and  the  violence  of  the  equinoctial  I 
gales  exposed  her  to  so  great  suffering,  that  she  earnestly  j 
implored  to  pursue  her  journey  by  land.  The  affection  of  i 
Francesco  could  not  resist  this  appeal,  although  he  well 
knew  the  additional  peril  to  which  consent  exposed  him. 
Disembarking,  therefore,  with  only  two  attendants,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  m;ister  of  the  vessel  to  proceed  slowly  along  the 
coast ;  and,  having  hired  an  ass,  on  which  the  Lady  Taddea 
was  ]daced,  himself  being  on  foot,  they  advanceil  for  two  I 
days  through  a  difficult  and  intricate  country,  chiefly  occu-  j 
pied  by  Ghibelius  and  dependents  of  Visconti.  At  Frerezzo,  ; 
they  again  went  on  board,  and,  after  encountering  a  heavy  : 
gale,  passing  Nice  and  ^Monaco,  they  arrived  at  Torbio.  ! 
Here,  when  jweparing  to  repose  themselves  in  the  town, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Chatelain  was  a  creature  of 
the  Comte  de  Virtu,  and  they  were  compelled  to  lodge  for 
the  night  in  a  ruined  church  on- the  beach.  When  they 
arose  in  the  morning,  sleepless  and  harassed,  the  stormy 
appearance  of  the  sea  forbade  re-embarkation,  and  they 
again  commenced  a  long  day’s  march  to  Ventimiglia, 
la  that  town,  their  party,  although  small,  excited  attention 
and  curiosity ;  and  it  was  reported  to  the  Podcsta,  by  the 
busy  suspicions  of  the  peasants,  that  a  man  with  four  com¬ 
panions,  two  of  them  women,  had  arrived  at  the  Osturia  ' 
cyond  the  gate;  that  one  of  the  women,  by  her  demeanour,  ' 
Was  manifestly  a  personage  of  high  station  ;  and  that,  judg- 
ing  by  those  who  surrounded  her,  there  could  be  little  doubt  ' 
It  was  a  case  of  forcible  abduction.  The  magistrate,  de-  j 
ceived  by  these  representations,  dispatched  an  officer  with  j 
ten  soldiers,  to  bring  the  travellers  before  him.  Francesco,  ' 
''hen  they  overtook  him,  fought  his  way  to  the  shore,  and  | 
succeeded  in  getting  his  lady  and  her  attendants  on  ship-  | 
^^t  he  himself,  being  last,  was  overpowered  and 
ken  prisoner.  The  officer  charged  the  captain  of  the  vessel  ' 
^ut  to  sail,  as  he  valued  his  life;  and  demanded  the  name 
of  P*'*^oner.  When  infonned  that  it  was  the  late  Lord 
ai.  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back  and  ground  their 

and,  ad\^ncing  with  an  air  of  respect,  proffered  obe-  ’ 
^ked  {lardon;  adding,  that  he  was  a  Guelph, 
t  ‘  had  once  serveil  the  House  of  Padua.  On  receiving 
IS  assurance,  Francesco  requested  that  he  might  beescfu't- 
ex  1*  ^  ^‘^^tle,  where  the  Podesfaj  having  listened  to  his 

him  with  provisions,  and  re-comlucted 

n»m  to  his  ship. 

*^'’uurable  wind  bore  the  fugitives  rapidly  to  the 
thev  ^Jurquis  of  Carreiro.  Towards  evening, 

landed  with  the  same  companions  as  before ;  and. 
Us  to  hasten  through  a  tUstrict  in  which  they  were  i 


beset  by  enemies,  they  travelled  during  the  whole  night  on 
foot.  At  break  of  day,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
they  procured  some  food  from  a  neighbouring  cottage  ;  and 
while  some  shared  this  homely  fare,  the  others  kept  gimrd 
among  the  surrounding  trees.  While  thus  occupied,  a 
stranger  approached,  and  enquiring  for  the  Lord  of  Padua, 
in  the  name  of  Donati,  his  chief  friend  at  Florence,  produ¬ 
ced  the  countersigns  wdth  which  Carrara  had  furnished  his 
.agent,  the  halves  of  broken  dice,  and  of  some  coins  bearing 
his  own  imjiress.  These  corresponded  with  the  tallies  ;  .and 
(.’ari’.ara,  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  messenger,  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  board  a  vessel  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to 
Genoa.  On  their  p.assage,  once  again  they  encountered  a 
storm;  .and,  being  driven  into  Savona,  they  had  landed,  .and 
were  prejiaring  for  refreshment,  when  an  express  iVom  the 
Doge  warned  them  to  hasten  from  the  co.ast,  which  swarm¬ 
ed  with  Galeazzo’s  emissaries.  Without  food  or  repose, 
they  hurried  back  to  their  ship;  and,  in  the  morning,  ha¬ 
ving  entered  Genoa,  in  the  disguise  of  German  pilgrims, 
they  concealed  themselves  awhile  in  a  mean  inn,  and  then 
sailed  from  Capona  to  Moncione.  Here,  while  refreshing 
themselves,  they  were  alarmed  hy  the  arrival  of  .a  courier 
to  prepare  quarters  for  one  of  G.aleazzo’s  officers,  who,  with 
a  troop  of  forty  men,  w’as  on  his  route  to  Pisa.  A  thicket 
afforded  them  shelter  till  this  comjLany  hail  passed  by ;  and 
CiUTara  then  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  lady,  by 
I  assuring  her  that  certain  succour  was  at  hand  ;  th.athe  had 
warned  a  friend  .at  Pisa,  deeply  indebted  to  his  house,  of 
J  his  approach  ;  and  that  every  moment  horses  might  bo  ex¬ 
pected  for  their  conveyance.  Pietro  (iambacorta,  he  added, 
when  himself  in  exile  .and  distress,  h.ad  found  protection 
from  Francesco  Vecchio,  and  an  asylum  in  I’adua  ;  whence, 
after  a  long  abode,  through  the  influence  of  the  same  prince, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  n.ative  city,  laden  with 
wealth  and  honours.  Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered, 
when  the  hope  w'hich  they  had  kindled  in  Taddea  was  fa¬ 
tally  extinguished  by  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  ex¬ 
cuses  from  Crambac(U'ta  ;  he  dared  not  furnish  horses ;  he 
dared  not  permit  C’arr.ara’s  entrance  into  Pisa ;  the  blood¬ 
hounds  of  Visconti  had  been  slipped,  the  cry  was  up,  and 
already  they  were  tracking  the  fugitives. 

“  No  token  of  impatience,  not  a  breath  of  complaint 
escaped  Carrara, — ‘  God  will  restore  us — we  must  struggle 
with  misfortune  !’  was  his  sole  comment.  He  raised  the 
lifeless  Taddea,  who  had  been  overpowered  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  disappointment,  and  entering  Pisa  with  his  Floren¬ 
tine  guide,  regardless  of  all  ])(!rsonal  hazard,  procured  a  horse 
and  some  fo(»d,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  holy.  A 
wretched  stable  in  the  worst  inn,  without  the  walls  of  Ca- 
sima,  gave  them  refuge  for  the  night ;  ami  Donati,  who  had 
joined  .them,  tiie  Florentine,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
sentinelled  the  door,  while  tin;  signor  and  Taddea  threw 
themselves  on  some  straw  within.  But,  in  the  de.ad  ot  the 
night,  an  unknown  person  knocked  loudly  at  the  inn,  and 
demanded  the  Signor  Francesco  da  Carrara.  ‘  I  am  he,* 
replied  Donati,  with  noble  proirqUitude,  as  yet  ignorant  ol 
the  enquirer’s  object.  It  was  a  messenger  Irom  Gamba(;orta, 
bringing  an  explanatory  letter,  horses,  and  a  few  necessaries 
f(U*  the  road,  and  commending  the  travellers  to  the  strict 
attention  of  the  host.  In  consequence  of  these  injunctions, 
they  were  at  length  admitted  within  the  house,  and,  for  the 
first  night  since  her  defmrture  from  Asti,  Taddea  enjoyed 
the  almost  forgotten  hixiiry  of  a  bed.  On  the  following 
day,  they  arrived  at  Florence.” 


The  Ttuhries.  A  Tale,  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Hunga¬ 
rian  Tales,”  &c.  In  three  volumes.  London.  Col¬ 
burn  and  Ben  tie  V.  1831. 

•I 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  fortunes  of  persons,  imagin.ary  and 
real,  during  the  p(;riod  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  novels  in  which  the  story  wavers 
between  fact  and  fiction.  Such  narratives,  though  they 
derive  considerable  elfect  from  the  striking  historical 
events  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  independent  of 
any  merit  of  their  own,  seldom  confer  much  additional 
interest  on  the  times  of  which  they  treat.  Fhere  are 
but  few  who,  like  Scott,  have  been  able  fully  to  repay 
what  they  have  borrowed  from  history,  by  shedding  back, 
in  return,  the  halo  of  his  genius  over  its  scenes,  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  doubly  interesting.  Nor,  indeed,  amid  the 
exciting  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  can  imagina* 
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tion  well  add  any  thin|j  surpassing  the  reality.  “  The 
Tuileries”  abounds,  as  might  be  expected,  with  incidents 
of  painful  interest.  Mobs,  massacres,  flights,  prison- 
scenes,  and  executions,  are  its  staple  commodities.  Many 
of  the  conversational  parts  are  characteristic  enough,  and 
sustained  with  spirit ;  and  we  are  occasionally  brought 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  far-famed  personages  of  the 
Revolution,  who  generally  speak  like  themselves. 


Episcopalians  continuing  in  a  state  of  Independency,  and 
in  communion  neither  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  nor  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.^ 
Mr  Ramsay  vindicates,  with  much  spirit,  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  from  the  vulgar  charge  of  “  Popery,” 
which  is  so  frequently  attached  to  that  venerable  and 
I  ancient  communion. 


The  Good  Servant,  and  other  Tracts  ;  or,  E?:amples  and  j 

Warnings  for  Persons  in  Humble  Life,  Edinburgh  : 

Waugh  and  Innes.  London :  Whittaker  and  Co. 
1831. 

I 

Much  harm  must  necessarily  result  from  many  of 
those  publications  of  the  present  day,  which  are  profess¬ 
edly  written  for  regenerating  our  hearts  and  reforming  our 
morals.  How  much  of  nation<ality,  silly  conceit,  impu¬ 
dent  speculation,  and  shallow  sentimentalism,  have  been 
engendered  by  the  trash  of  religious  novels,  and  miracle¬ 
propounding  tracts,  with  which  the  counters  of  our  biblio¬ 
poles  are  at  present  sorely  burdened  and  oppressed !  Of 
the  ferment  and  the  fester  that  have  thus  been  produced, 
it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers 
to  many  proofs.  We  could  almost  wish  to  see  a  police 
established,  by  which  our  literary  market-places  might 
be  purged  from  such  unsavoury  commodities. 

But  whilst  we  go  thus  far,  deploring  the  mischief 
which  visionaries  and  sentimentalists  are  occasioning  to 
the  public  taste,  and  to  the  ciiuse  which  they  fancy  they 
are  doing  so  much  to  uphold  and  advance  by  their  crude 
and  flippant  productions ;  we  still  cherish  the  opinion, 
that  fiction  is  not  necessarily  an  unsafe  or  unwarranted 
vehicle  for  introducing  morality  and  religion  into  the 
heart  of  man.  The  little  work,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  will  bear  us  out  in  the 
opinion  we  have  just  expressed.  “  The  Good  Servant, 
or  Examples  and  Warnings  for  Humble  Life,”  we  know 
to  be  a  work  of  female  authorship.  Its  title,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  different  moral  sketches  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists — Filial  Affection,  the  Sabbath,  Pilfering,  Vanity, 
Dissipation,  &c. — show  its  design  and  tendency.  The 
author  has  it  simply  in  view  to  inspire  her  reader  with  a 
hatred  of  the  vice  which  she  depicts,  and  a  love  of  the 
opposite  virtue.  Tlie  execution  of  her  task  is  skilful.  A 
plain  and  brief  statement  of  the  moriil  question  is  first 
advanced,  and  there  is  then  just  so  much  of  narrative  as  to 
embody  the  principles  which  the  introduction  to  each  story 
lays  down.  There  is  no  wrought-up  story,  and  but  just 
enough  of  character  to  give  personification  to  the  abstract 
principles  she  has  previously  laid  down,  and  no  more 
developement  of  these  than  what  coincides  with  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  them,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  in  a  didactic  form.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  as  presenting  the  public  with  a  series  of  simple 
and  most  effective  parables  for  the  benefit  of  that  classs 
ot  society  which  has  hitherto  been  unprovided  with 
such  instruction,  that  we  recommend  our  author  and  her 
work.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  author,  and  are  glad  to  recognise  in  it  delicacy  of 
thought,  justness  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  a  fervour 
of  style,  and  often  a  poetical  energy  and  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  w'hich  belong  not  to  minds  of  every-day  mould. 


A  Few  Observations  on  the  Union  of  Professinrj  Episco^ 
palians  in  Scotland  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
respectfully  addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  St  Peter's 
Chapel  in  Montrose,  By  E,  B,  Ramsay,  B,A,, 
F,R.S,E,,  Minister  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  j 
Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes.  ; 

i 

This  is  a  well-written  pamphlet,  by  our  esteemed  and 
elo<(uent  townsman,  pointing  out,  in  clear  and  forcible 
terms,  the  inconsistency  of-  a  congregation  of  avowed  j 


Heath's  Historical  Illustrations  to  the  Novels,  Tales,  and 
Romances  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  From  original 
Designs  by  the  most  eminent  Artists.  Engraved  by 
Charles  Heath,  &c.  No,  II,  Rob  Roy,  London. 
Jennings  and  Chaplin.  1831. 

Too  contemptible  for  any  criticism  more  respectable 
than  the  purchased  eulogiums  of  low  newspapers. 


The  Siege  of  Constantinople,  in  Three  Cantos,  with  Other 
Poems,  By  Nicholas  Michell.  8vo.  Fp*  80.  Lon- 
don.  Smith  and  Elder.  1831. 

We  have  seen  worse  poetry  than  this— ^nd  better. 


Cours  de  Litteraiure  Franyaise ;  or  a  Course  of  Lessoin^ 
in  French  Literature,  Being  a  Choice  Collection  of 
Amusing  and  Instructive  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verst, 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
French  Authors,  By  J,  Rowbotham,  London.  M’. 
Joy.  1831. 

A  JUDICIOUS  and  elegant  selection. 


Guy's  Geographia  Antigua ;  or.  School  Treatise  on 
Aricie7it  Geography,  upon  a  nno  plan.  By  Joseph 
Guy,  Jun.  London.  W,  Joy.  1831. 

A  USEFUL  book  for  elementary  schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


JX 


CHAPTER  ON  BACHELORS. 

Many  are  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  same  end.  It  is 
inconceivable  the  variety  of  causes  which  serve  equally 
well  to  produce  that  strangest  of  all  phenomena— an  old 
bachelor.  Let  me  recall  the  histories  of  some  of  my 
contemporaries. 

K —  wastheson  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  in - -  he** 

a  boy  he  was  alike  remarkable  for  something  odd  and  awk¬ 
ward  in  his  gait,  and  for  a  gentle  imperturbable  disposition. 
He  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  old  folks,  for  he  was  always 
obliging,  even  to  blundering.  K —  was  sent,  not  very 
early  in  life,  to  a  rich  relation  in  London,  who  promised 
to  “  make  a  man  of  him.”  By  his  protector  he  was  kept 
several  years  in  the  South  of  France,  to  learn  thoroiighlj 
tlie  mysteries  of  the  branch  of  mercantile  business  ui 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  engaged.  He  has  siiicf 
resided  constantly  in  London.  He  has  become  native  to 
the  element.  No  one  who  sees  him  could  fancy  that  he 
once  spoke  broad  Scotch,  or  saw  the  waters  ot  the  Ga- 
ronne  sparkle  in  the  sun.  He  speaks  pure,  though  not 
offensive,  cockney  ;  is  neat  and  precise  in  his  dress  an 
manners  ;  knows  no  more  of  the  country  than  if  he  ha 
never  been  out  of  hearing  of  Bow-bell.  During  his 
annual  sail  round  the  coast  of  Kent,  or  his  rare  visits  to 
his  relations  north  of  the  Tweed,  he  is  incessant  an 
childish  in  his  enquiries.  There  is  something  so  ini^’’ 
tile  in  his  tone  of  conversation,  no  one  could  suspect  hnn 
of  being — what  he  really  is — one  of  the  most  acute  an 
correct  merchants  upon  ’Change.  He  is  courteous  an 
gentle  to  all,  but  cares  for  nobody  ;  and  in  return?  e^ery 
body  likes,  but  nobody  loves  him.  1  do  not  believe  toa^ 
he  ever  felt  more  for  a  w’oman  than  he  docs  lor  the  wn<>^ 
human  race — a  general  complacency.  He  has  no  m® 

to  marry  ;  besides,  it  would  put  him  out  of  his 
K— .  was  born  a  bachelor. 
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Y _ Wcos  a  being  of  a  very  dift’erent  character,  lie  was 

of  low  stature,  but  firmly  and  compactly  built ;  bad  been 
a  soldier  in  his  youth  ;  and  mixed  with  the  best  society. 
His  character  was  decided  and  energetic,  Avithoiit  being 
ia  the  least  degree  harsh  or  obtrusive.  He  had  raised 
himself  (in  fortune — for  he  was  of  good  family)  more  by 
having  “  assumed’  desert,”  and  never  having  allowed  ad¬ 
vancement  to  pass  by  him  for  any  slackness  in  layingclaim 
to  it,  than  by  the  possession  of  positive  high  talent.  He 
was  the  reverse  of  K — ,  for  he  did  not  live  a  moment, 
from  the  time  that  he  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  with¬ 
out  being  in  love.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  w^as  distinctly 
ia  love  at  all  times  with  a  definite  individual.  With  him 
it  WHS  a  sort  of  latent  love,  (akin  to  the  latent  caloric  of 
chemists,)  lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  ready  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  first  pair  of  sparkling  eyes  he  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  almost  every 
woman  could  attract,  none  could  retain  him.  During 
absence,  her  image  faded  away,  or  w’as  displaced  by  a 
new  comer.  He  came  into  disrepute  as  an  inconstant — 
a  flirt.  They  did  him  wrong.  His  discourse  to  ladies 
was  unconsciously  and  necessarily  passionate — it  Avas  an 
unavoidable  overflowing  of  his  soul  which  sought  an 
object,  and  was  indifferent  to  the  individual.  He  had 
read  novels  in  his  youth,  (who  has  not?)  and  believed, 
when  he  first  became  aAvare  of  this  tendency  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  that  he  Avas  in  love  deeply,  desperately,  and  for 
ever.  Ilis  first  six  changes  Avere  not  sufficient  to  open 
his  eyes.  He  believed  each  in  succession  to  be  an  attach¬ 
ment,  taxed  himself  Avith  being  fickle,  grcAV  sullen,  un- 
coinfortable,  and  dissatisfied  Avith  himself.  But  longer 
experience  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  his  fate,  and  con-  I 
tinned  to  flirt  aAvay  Avith  a  light  heart,  and  passionate 
sighs,  till  the  end  of  life — at  least,  till  his  years  made 
him  no  longer  listened  to;  although  eA^en  then  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  habit.  They  called  him  a  jilt  and 
heartless.  It  Avas  false.  Never  did  there  exist  a  more 
generous  and  constant  friend — and  I  have  approved  it. 
But  his  nature  Avas  alike  incapable  of  refraining  from 
love,  or  fixing  an  attachment. 

These  two  Avere  happy ;  but  poor  G.’s  aatis  a  melancholy 
fate.  To  a  tolerable  figure  he  united  the  most  daring  and  j 
lofty  genius.  He  Avas  not  of  low  birth,  but  his  parents  had 
died  Avhile  he  Avas  yet  an  infant,  leaving  him  dependent. 
He  Avas  used,  on  the  Avhole,  not  unkindly,  but  AV’as  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  of  his  situation.  He  had  no  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  own  age,  and  the  respectful  distance  he  Avas 
taught  to  keep,  engendered  shyness  and  restraints  The 
excellent  education  bestoAved  upon  him,  Avhile  it  strength¬ 
ened  all  his  powers,  and  purified  all  his  feelings,  left  him 
awkward  and  helpless  in  society.  He  Avas  in  due  time 
thrown  upon  the  Avorld  to  support  himself  by  his  oavii 
exertions.  At  this  period  he  Avas  brought  fre<iuently 
into  the  society  of  a  lady  of  birth,  beauty,  fortune,  and 
accomplishments.  He  loved  her.  He  lay  under  pecu¬ 
liar  obligations  to  her  family ;  and  even  had  his  shyness 
allowed  him,  he  Avould  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  seek 
her  love.  He  folloAved  her  as  a  shadoAA^,  nursing  a  pas- 
’^•on  Avhich  he  felt  must  consume  him.  She  knew  it  not, 
and  in  time  Avedded  Avith  another.  For  a  time  he  AV’as 
bowed  doAvn,  helpless  and  unconscious.  But  his  Avas  not 
a  spirit  to  yield  to  misfortune.  He  roused  himself  from  his 
despondency.  He  tried  to  resume  his  studies — in  vain; 
there  Avas  the  thought  of  l(»st  happiness  grinning  at  him 
koin  every  page — interposing,  like  a  dark  cloud,  betAveen 
IS  eye  and  the  paper.  He  sought  refuge  in  <lissipation. 
oil  would  have  thought  him  the  most  reckless  and  cal- 
ot  the  lost  revellers  Avith  Avhom  he  herded.  But 
IS  Avas  empty  boasting — Avithin  he  Avas  unchanged 
^nd  miserable.  He  grappled  Avith  public  business,  and 
,  last  struggled  into  repose.  I  knew  him  in 

®  decline  of  lile.  lie  Avas  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
|*iast  able  and  honest  ol  our  statesmen — but  as  a  man  of 
1*011.  1^0  duties  of  office  had  brought  me  into  a  long 

close  conuexion  Avith  him  before  I  discovered  his 


secret.  A  sneer  at  his  heartlessness  in  the  course  of  an 
angry  discussion,  caused  him  to  burst  out  into  a  passion¬ 
ate  and  abrupt  narrative  of  his  fate.  He  Avrithed  as  each 
recollection  of  his  former  life  flashed  AAuth  an  electric  jar 
across  his  mind,  and  remained  at  last  like  one  who  has 
been  struck  senseless  by  the  lightning.  He  has  gone  to 
his  grave  full  of  years  and  honours— the  universal  voice 
of  a  country  has  declared  him  her  proudest  boast.  But 
he  died  Avith  the  consciousness  that  he  h«ad  lived  in  vain. 

For  myself — but  though  I  prattle  of  the  secrets  of 
others,  I  can  keep  my  own. 

An  Old  Bachelor. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS 
OF  all  countries. 

No.  III. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  youth  of  Drakes 
flaying  aside  Camden’s  romantic  story  of  his  early  career, 
the  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  Avas  the  son  of 
a  poor  sailor,  and  born  in  the  year  1515,  near  Tavistock, 
in  Dev’onshire.  He  Avas  the  eldest  of  twelve  brothers. 
During  his  youth,  he  resided  with,  and  AA^as  educated  by, 
Sir  John  IlaAvkins,  Avho  Avas  his  near  relative,  and  from 
Avhose  attention  it  is  most  likely  that  he  obtained  the  first 
rudiments  of  nautical  knoAvledge. 

In  the  year  1563,  he  is  found  in  the  capacity  of  purser 
on  board  a  vessel  trading  to  Biscay;  in  1565,  avc  find 
him  engaged  in  a  A’oyage  to  Guinea;  and  in  1567,  at  the 
age  of  tAventy-tA\"o,  Avhilst  in  the  company  of  Sir  John 
IlaAvkins,  at  the  harbour  of  St  John  de  (Jlloa,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Ave  find  him  made  captain  as  a  requital  for  his 
gallant  behaviour  in  repulsing  the  Spaniards,  Avho  at¬ 
tempted  to  massacre  the  creAVsof  the  Knglish  fleet  in  that 
harbour.  On  his  return  home,  he  made  the  rather  start¬ 
ling  proposal  of  enriching  himself  and  the  nation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  king’s  subjects ;  and  the  only 
vindication  he  could  oflfer  for  such  an  inrriiigeineiit  of 
rights,  Avas,  that  as  the  Spanish  people  had  on  a  previous 
occasion  plundered  him,  so  he  might  in  his  turn  take  any 
satisfaction  he  could  obtain.  IIoAvever  unjust  such  a 
doctrine  may  appear  in  the  present  day,  it  Avas  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  and  many  volunteered 
to  co-operate,  Avithout  having  eA’en  his  excuse.  In  the 
year  1570,  Captain  Drake  undertook  an  expedition  in 
two  A^essels,  Avhich  he  resumed  the  following  year  with 
only  one  ;  and,  by  picking  up  every  Spanish  ship  that 
fell  in  his  track,  he  is  reported  to  have  returned  rich.  If 
he  did,  he  employed  these  riches  in  the  public  service,  for 
in  1572,  he  and  his  brother  John  Drake  sailed,  Avith  two 
ships  and  a  force  consisting  only  of  twenty-three  men, 
for  New  Spain,  where  he  attacked  and  took  Nombre  de 
Dios  by  storm,  though  dangerously  Avounded  in  the  action. 
He  next  attempted  to  intercept  the  mules  bearing  silver 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  Avhich  he  failed, 
OAving  to  the  carelessness  of  a  drunken  sailor.  Kaxui  this 
expedition,  howcA'er,  Avas  not  entirely  fruitless,  for  he  fell 
in  by  accident  Avith  a  train  of  fifty  mules  burdened  Avith 
plate,  Avhich  of  course  Avere  plundered. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  fitted  out  three  frigates, 
volunteered  his  services  to  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex — father 
of  the  unfortunate  l^arl  Avho  Avas  beheaded — and  sailed 
Avith  him  to  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  this  nobleman, 
he  returned  to  England,  where,  coming  under  the  notice 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain  to  (^.ueeii 
Elizabeth,  lie  Avas  by  him  introduced  to  her  majesty, 
and  thus  obtained  .an  opportunity  of  suggesting  a  scheme 
— which  seems  to  have  occupied  his  mind  so  early  as  his 
visit  to  New  Spain — of  passing  to  the  South  .Seas  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  His  leaving  England  to  carry 
this  scheme  into  elfect,  Avas  the  primary  cause  of  hiscir- 
cuiniiavigating  the  world— a  task  which  no  Englisbinaii 
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had  ever  previously  accomplished,  which  is,  of  Itself, 
sufficient  to  throw  an  undying  lustre  round  his  name. 

On  the  J3th  December,  1577,  he  put  to  sea,  and,  after 
running  along  the  C/Oast  of  Brazil,  and  entering  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  he  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  entered 
the  South  Seas  on  the  25th  September  of  the  ensuing 
year,  where  he  seized  and  plundered  every  Spanish  ship 
he  met.  Running  up  the  coast  of  North  America  to  the 
48th  degree,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  a  passage  home 
by  the  north  of  California;  but,  disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  he  landed,  and  called  the  country  New  Albion, 
taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
On  the  2()th  September,  1579,  he  again  set  out  for 
England ;  but  his  was  too  restless  a  spirit  to  bear  the 
sameness  of  retracing  his  steps,  and,  instead  of  passing 
home  by  the  straits,  he  steered  for  the  Moluccas.  One 
reason  for  this  passage  was,  his  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards  while  returning  by  the  American  coast, 
and  also  the  violent  storms  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
southern  seas  at  a  late  season.  In  November,  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  islands  above  mentioned.  On  the  10th 
December,  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  ships  ran  among 
rocks,  and  only  got  clear  with  great  exertions.  After 
touching  at  Java,  and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  watered  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  arrived  in  Plymouth,  making,  in  whole,  a 
voyage  of  two  yeai^  and  nine  months. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  did  not  meet  with  that 
reception  which  his  great  services  led  him  to  expect. 
Whilst  some  applauded  his  actions,  others  considered  him 
as  little  better  than  a  pirate.  Majesty  itself  seemed  to 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  some  time  into  which  scale  she 
would  throw  her  preponderating  weight ;  for  it  is  not 
until  the  following  spring  we  see  Queen  Elizabeth  coun¬ 
tenancing  Captain  Drake,  by  visiting  him  on  board  his 
own  ship,  on  which  occasion  she  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  applauding  his 
achievements,  and  commanding  his  ship  to  be  kept  as  a 
monument  of  his  own  and  his  country’s  glory. 

In  1585,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  captured  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1587, 
when  Philip  of  Spain  was  concentrating  all  his  naval 
force,  in  order  to  form  the  Armada,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  sent  to  scour  the  narrow  seas.  He  proceeded  as  far  as 
Lisbon,  where,  learning  that  a  large  fleet  was  detained  in 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Armada,  he 
determined  to  attack  it.  Entering  the  harbour,  he  de¬ 
stroyed  and  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping. 
Proceeding  thence  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  he  destroyed  all 
the  ships  on  the  coast;  he  also  challenged  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  lay  with  a  large  fleet  close  by  the  land, 
to  stand  out  to  sea  and  flght  him,  but  the  marquis  was 
too  cautious.  The  same  year  we  find  him  as  persevering 
on  land  as  at  sea,  for  he  proposed  and  executed  a  plan  for 
conducting  a  stream  in  a  direct  line  to  Plymouth,  by 
A  course  of  eight  miles,  which  had  originally  taken  a 
circuitous  route  of  twenty.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  prepared  to 
resist  the  Spanish  Armada,  where  he  acted  ^  with  his 
former  courage,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
a  galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  which 
had  on  board  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  in  the 
fleet.  He  was  next  year  appointed  joint  commander 
with  Sir  John  Norris,  of  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  in¬ 
tended  to  restore  Don  Antonio,  king  of  that  country.  A 
quarrel  took  place  between  Sir  John,  who  commanded 
the  land  forces,  and  the  admiral ;  the  former  wishing  to 
land  the  troops  at  the  Groyne,  whilst  Sir  Francis  main¬ 
tained  that  sailing  direct  to  Lisbon  was  the  only  means 
at  all  likely  to  restore  the  sovereign  of  Portugal.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Sir  John  Norris  carried  his  point ;  the 
troops  were  landed,  and  lost  so  much  time,  that  when 
they  came  before  Lisbon,  they  found  the  Spaniards  fully 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Drake  attempted  to  compen¬ 
sate  as  fai’  as  lay  in  his  power  for  this  failure,  by  scouring 


the  coast,  and  capturing  sixty  sail  of  ships,  laden  with 
ammunition  and  supplies  of  corn,  and  150  pieces  of 
cannon. 

His  next  service,  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  was  per¬ 
formed  in  company  with  Sir  John  Hawkins — the  expe. 
dition  against  Nombre  de  Dios.  The  Spaniards,  having 
this  time  got  the  start  of  the  English,  arrived  unchallenged 
in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel,  which  had 
sustained  some  injury,  and  was  detained  at  Port  Rico, 
The  admirals,  instead  of  capturing  it,  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  on  the  Canaries,  and  afterwards  put  in  to 
Dominica,  where  they  spent  too  much  time  in  refittintr* 
for,  when  they  returned,  they  found  their  intended  prize 
borne  away  under  a  strong  convoy  ;  and  one  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  ships,  falling  out  of  her^course,  was  taken  by 
the  Spanish  fleet.  This  cross-grained  accident  is  said  to 
have  grieved  that  commander  so  much,  as  to  cause  his 
death  in  a  few  hours.  The  day  following  his  death, 
Drake  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Porto  Rico,  in  which 
he  gained  little  advantage.  He  next  steered  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  main,  took  the  town  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  burned  Santa 
Martha,  and  finally  attacked  Nombre  de  Dios,  which 
shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  here,  from  fatigue  and 
over-exertion  of  a  body  unable  to  support  the  toils  imposed 
on  it  by  the  mind,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  caught  a  lin- 
gering  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  28th  January, 
1594.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  an  age  distinguished  for  great  men.  In  person.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  of  a  low,  robust  stature,  firmly  knit, 
of  a  fair  complexion,  with  large  clear  eyes,  and  a  fresh 
and  cheerful  countenance. 


THE  WALCHEREN  EXPEDITION. 
Sy  a  Medical  Officer, 

THE  LANDING. 


The  morning  of  the  7th  of  August  found  us  still  at 
anchor  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  forenoon  was 
spent  in  eyeing  anxiously  the  banks  of  the  island,  which 
were  beautifully  wooded.  Some  strong  batteries  were 
seen  near  us.  Near  one  of  them  we  observed  several 
caps — probably  of  some  brave  fellows  who  had  died  attack¬ 
ing  or  defending  it.  At  one  o’clock,  the  master  of  the  tran¬ 
sport  came  on  board,  with  the  information  that  we  were 
to  proceed  to  the  island  of  South  Beveland.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  were  under  weigh,  and 
standing  up  the  river,  passing  every  moment  numerous 
vessels  with  or  without  troops.  The  banks  on  either  side 
were  neatly  formed  of  piles  of  cut  turf.  About  three 
o’clock  we  anchored  off  the  village  of  Armuyden. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  landed,  in  company 
with  some  of  the  officers.  The  first  place  we  came  to 
was  a  farm-house,  where  we  purchased  some  milk- 
Both  interior  and  exterior  displayed  the  greatest  possible 
cleanliness,  order,  and  precise  neatness — the  result,  evi¬ 
dently,  of  the  most  assiduous  industry.  The  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  banked  and  drained — covere 
with  rich  pasturages,  intermingled  with  excellent  crops 
of  wheat.  The  grain  was  evidently  over-ripe. 
neighbourhood  of  war  seemed  to  have  slackened  t  ^ 
industry  of  the  peasants.  Altogether,  the  island,  althoue 
flat  in  the  extreme,  possessed  considerable  beauty  an 
richness,  enhanced,  no  doubt,  in  our  eyes,  by  the  contrast 
it  afforded  to  the  dull  expanse  of  water  and  sand-ban  s- 
wtthin  which  we  had  for  some  time  been  confined. 

In  the  village  of  Armuyden,  every  shop  and  thelotv  ^ 
house  exhibited  the  same  picture  of  cleanliness  wlnr  ^ 
have  attempted  ♦o  describe  above.  Every  thing  seem 
to  have  a  place,  and  to  be  kept  in  it.  The  people  ^ 
civil,  but  did  not  fail,  on  that  account,  to  take 
advantage  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  difference  ot  ® 
coin,  which  they  received  reluctantly,  and 
its  value.  The  family  groups  reminded  us  ^orci  I 
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the  old  Flemish  pictures — time  has  changed  the  people  | 
as  little  as  the  fruits  and  trees  around  them.  The 
women  exhibited  a  prodigious  a  posteriori  develope- 
ment,  produced  by  immense  piles  of  petticoats,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  conspicuous  by  the  immense  length  and 
straightness  oft  their  waists.  The  poorest  of  them  wore 
brooches  and  ear-rings  of  gold,  ostentatiously  displayed, 
although  the  ears  themselves  were  carefully  concealed 
under  their  close  caps.  The  most  ludicrous  part  of  the 
scene  was  the  appearance  of  the  children.  The  girls 
were  equipped  exactly  like  the  women,  the  boys  like  the 
men.  Many  of  the  latter,  with  huge  hats  on  their  heads, 
and  pipes  in  their  mouths,  strutted  about  w’ith  all  the 
gravity  of  Lilliputian  burgomasters. 

We  learned  from  an  officer  of  the  Commissariat,  whom 
we  met  in  the  village,  that  no  offensive  measures  had 
been  commenced  against  Flushing  beyond  the  construction 
of  some  batteries.  Several  sorties  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  interrupt  and  destroy 
the  works.  He  represented  the  loss  sustained  at  landing 
upon  Walchercn  as  trifling.  At  nightfall,  we  returned 
to  the  ship,  Antaeus-like,  refreshed  by  having  again  come 
in  contact  with  mother  Earth. 

Next  day  we  landed  again  upon  another  foraging  ex¬ 
pedition.  All  things  presented  themselves  to  us  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  light  that  they  did  the  day  before,  and 
would  have  done  so  in  that  changeless  country  had  we 
continued  to  revisit  them  daily  for  years.  The  men 
were  stout,  and  several  of  them  good-looking — more  so 
than  the  fair  sex,  who  had  an  unwieldy  and  deformed 
appearance  beneath  their  sevenfold  petticoats.  My  idea 
of  their  cleanliness  was  increased  by  my  inspection  of 
the  poorest  houses,  many  of  which  I  purposely  entered. 

I  felt  myself,  however  reluctantly,  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  lower  classes  appeared  in  every  respect  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  those  of  my  native  country.  They  were 
more  industrious,  with  more  method  and  order  ;  and, 
what  was  of  great  importance,  were  infinitely  more  sober. 
The  over-ripeness  of  the  crops  was  the  only  symptom  of 
the  stagnation  of  labour.  In  every  other  respect  they 
were  going  about  their  business,  with  as  much  phlegm  as 
if  they  had  not  been  aware  that  two  mighty  nations  were 
among  them  about  to  join  battle  for  the  mastery  of  their 
land.  With  us,  their  invaders,  they  used  no  ceremony, 
rteecirig  us  with  the  utmost  license  of  extortion.  Indeed, 
hy  their  manner  of  treating  us,  you  might  have  fancied 
we  had  only  come  down  for  a  season’s  plucking  at  some 
tashionable  watering-place.  If  we  may  credit  reports, 
the  French  did  not  understand  this  style  of  joking. 

All  this  while  we  were,  although  in  the  very  centre  of 
military  operations,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on  around  us.  We  learned  from  rumour  that  a  land¬ 
ing  had  been  effected  at  Den  Ilaak  with  little  loss— -that 
Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Walcheren,  had  submitted 
without  a  struggle — that  old  Mounet,  the  commander  of 
Flushing,  when  summoned,  had  declared  his  intention  of 
burying  himself  and  his  army  under  its  ruins — that  our 
corps  were  near  us  prepai’ing  fascines  to  be  sent  to 
Hushing,  while  the  garrison  of  that  town  had  made  a 
*®rtie  upon  our  works,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with 
los^— and  that  the  Duke  of  Dantzig  Avas  at  Antwerp 
'vith  an  army  of  observation.  These  reports  proved 
afterwards  to  have  been  tolerably  near  the  truth,  but  our 

uncertainty,  in  the  meanwhile,  kept  us  fretful  and  lui- 
easy. 

'Ve  learned  this  day,  that  the  morrow  had  been  fixed 
or  our  disembarkation,  but  no  particulars.  At  ten 
® clock  evening,  the  ship  moved  up  towards  our  landing 
P^int,  but  still  no  precise  orders  h.ad  been  received.  Our 
colonel  had  been  sailing  through  the  whole  squadron,  but 
ad  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  like  a  general  officer 
rom  whom  he  might  have  received  orders  or  advice. 

Fhe  morning  of  the  9th  was  a  morning  of  much  bustle, 
f  Was  uncommonly  fine,  the  air  mild,  the  sky  uncloud- 
^  i  the  water  like  a  mirror.  The  banks,  and  general 


appearance  of  the  shore,  were  promising.  The  British 
uniform  was  seen  here  and  there  among  the  trees.  Boats 
were  putting  off  from  some  of  the  ships  with  soldiers  in 
them.  Horses  were  hoisting  out  of  some  transports — 
which  had  been  run  aground  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
shore  more  easily — swimming,  or  struggling  in  the  mud 
which  lay  betAveen  the  vessels  and  the  green  banks.  The 
men  of  those  regiments  which  had  received  no  orders  to 
disembark,  embniced  the  opportunity  of  purifying  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  Avater  around  us  was  filled  with  bathers 
and  SAvimmers,  vying  Avith  each  other  in  feats  of  activity# 
At  last,  the  order  that  our  regiment  should  disembark 
immediately,  arrived,  and  was  joyfully  obeyed.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  go  round  the  various  transports,  on  board  of 
which  our  regiment  had  been  embarked,  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  the  sick  left  behind  into  one  ship.  I  Avas  thus  the 
last  to  get  on  shore ;  my  adventures  upon  reaching  it 
shall  be  narrated  in  my  next  communication. 


‘‘THE  TRADE”  IN  THE  TWELFTH,  THIRTEENTH, 
AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

Every  reader  of  a  Literary  Journal  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  only  one  “  Trade”  iu  the  world — that  which 
deals  in  his  favourite  delicacies,  books.  To  us  it  appears 
strange,  that  onr  brothers  of  the  goose-qiiill,  who  devote 
so  much  of  their  time  to  furbishing  up  and  bringing  be¬ 
fore  the  public  forgotten  tales  of  bullet-headed  soldiers, 
crazy  mariners,  and  mouldy  beauties,  should  pass  over  in 
silence  the  history  of  those  Avho  have  devoted  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  this  important  profession  in  the  olden  time.  Even 
Dibdin  is  silent  on  this  subject — the  Bannatyne  and  the 
Maitland  knoAV  it  not.  Having  stumbled  upon  some 
account  of  the  arrangements  of  the  trade  in  books  from 
the  llth  to  the  15th  century  in  France  and  Italy,  in  the 
pages  of  a  leai*ned  German  Professor,  Ave  proceed  to 
“  scale”  his  wisdom  a  little  among  our  readers.  Some 
of  them,  we  knoAV,  Avill,  for  the  entire  affection  they  bear 
to  cA’ery  thing  connected  with  letters,  take  it  well  at  our 
hands. 

We  arrange  our  notices  under  the  four  heads  of 
Transcribers  :  the  material  upon  which  they  Avrote  : 
dealers  in  books  :  and  the  prices  of  bmiks. 

The  business  of  transcriber  wasan  important  one,  Avhere- 
ever  the  presence  of  esteemed  teachers  and  a  concourse  of 
students  created  a  demand  for  books.  At  Bologna  the 
number  of  persons  devoted  to  this  occupation  Avas  very 
great,  and  among  them  were  many  females.  The  trades 
standing  most  nearly  in  connexion  with  it  Avero  the 
illuminators,  correctors,  paper-makers,  and  bookbinders. 
With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned,  the  law  was  so  sus¬ 
picious  as  to  provide  that  they  should  find  caution  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  books  left  with  them  ;  a  suspicion 
indicating  that  their  profession  was  considered  merely 
mechanical.  Rich  individuals  spent  immense  sums  in 
the  ornaments  of  their  books;  and  so  early  as  the  12th 
and  L3th  centuries,  loud  complaints  Avere  made  at  Paris 
and  Bologna  of  the  excess  to  which  their  vanity  trans¬ 
ported  them  in  this  particular.  The  frequent  disputes 
on  the  score  of  priority  elicited  ordinances  in  most  of  the 
Univ^ersities,  declaring  that  no  student  should  enter  into 
a  contract  with  any  transcriber  Avho  Avas  at  the  time 
working' for  another.  Nay  the  student  Avas  obliged  to 
take  the  transcriber’s  oath  on  this  point  before  he  conclu¬ 
ded  his  bargain  with  him.  The  latter,  if  he  perjured 
himself,  was  expelled,  and  so  was  every  student  Avho  was 
found  to  have  further  dealings  Avith  him.  All  trifling 
commissions,  hoAvever — all  such,  for  example,  as  could 
be  executed  within  any  period  short  of  ten  days — took 
prmMlence  of  older  ones  requiring  more  time. 

The  materials  most  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  1 2th 
and  L‘ith  centuries,  and  even  in  the  14th,  were  parchment, 
and  a  kind  of  paper  made  of  cotton.  The  employment  of 
the  latter  substance  dates  so  far  back  as  the  9th  ;  paper 
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made  of  linen  did  not  come  into  use  till  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  Papal  bulls  ceased  to  be 
written  upon  Papyrus  in  the  course  of  the  1 1th  century  ; 
the  use  of  it  in  common  life  had  been  previously  abandoned. 
Of  all  these  materials,  parchment  was  the  greatest  favour¬ 
ite.  There  was  a  law  in  Bologna  (apparently  meant  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  it)  which  enacted  that  every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  parchment  should  find  caution  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  parchment  made  by  him  should  be 
of  the  kind  employed  in  making  books.  The  terms  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  contracts  with  transcribers,  to  express  the 
size  of  the  books,  are  two ;  —  Quaternus  and  Pecia, 
Quaternus  denotes  four  sheets,  folded  one  within  another 
into  eight  leaves — a  very  indefinite  expression,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  varying  size  of  the  sheet  and 
of  the  letters.  Pecia  (or  petia)  denotes,  at  least  as  it  is 
used  in  the  15th  century,  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  a  definite 
measurement ;  namely,  sixteen  columns,  each  containing 
sixty-two  lines,  and  every  line  thirty-two  words.  Now, 
as  every  page  contained,  in  general,  two  columns,  the 
Pecia  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  four  leaves;  in 
other  words,  it  was  half  of  a  Quaternus,  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
latter. 

The  circumstances  of  the  period  were  unfavourable  to 
any  trade  in  books  approximating  in  the  most  distant 
degree  to  that  of  our  days  :  it  was,  however,  by  no  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  one  is  at  first  tempted  to  imagine. 
New  books  were,  it  is  true,  only  made  to  order :  who¬ 
ever  wanted  a  copy  of  a  work,  must  make  his  bargain  with 
a  tianscriber.  But  there  were  a  class  of  men  called 
Stationarii,  Avho  kept  a  stock  of  books  on  hand,  with  a 
view  to  lend  them  for  hire  to  the  transcribers.  We  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  such  incidental  notices  of 
these  persons  as  occur  in  the  histories  of  their  time. 

The  are  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  Bologna 

in  the  year  1259.  They  are  enjoined  to  keep  correct 
copies  of  books ;  not  to  sell  them  to  any  person  not  of  the 
university;  nor  to  raise  their  hire;  nor  to  enter  into  any 
combination  with  the  doctors  (teachers),  to  substitute  new 
glosses  for  such  as  were  already  received.  In  a  statute 
of  the  year  1289,  these  injunctions  are  renewed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last.  The  statutes  of  the  Bolognese 
University  arc  very  explicit  on  the  head  of  the  stationarii. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  de  fideli,”  and  find 
securities.  Their  books  were  subjected  to  the  inspection 
of  the  pcciarii ;  six  students  annually  elected,  three  from 
the  Italians  and  three  Tramontanes.  Every  stationarius 
was  obliged  to  have  by  him  copies  of  the  works  enume¬ 
rated  in  a  specific  list  of  117.  The  remuneration  for 
lending  these  books  is  specified,  and  seems  to  have  varied 
according  to  the  size,  the  importance,  and  the  scarcity  of 
the  work.  This  business  was  followed  at  Bologna  by 
the  University  beadles,  but  not  exclusively  by  them. 
More  than  one  instance  occurs  of  a  professor  who  did  not 
scruple  to  take  this  means  of  increasing  his  income. 

Another  occupation  of  the  Bolognese  stationarii,  w’as 
the  sale  of  books  upon  commission.  There  is  a  city 
statute  of  the  year  1259  still  extant,  forbidding  them  to 
take  a  higher  commission  than  had  previously  been  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  statutes  of  the  University  fix  the  commis¬ 
sion  at  one-fortieth  of  the  price  when  that  is  under  sixty 
lire ;  if  the  price  be  higher,  only  one-sixtieth  is  allowed. 
The  same  laws  forbid  the  purchase  of  books  with  a  view 
to  making  profit  by  their  sale ;  and  ordain  in  general, 
that  no  one  shall  presume  to  buy  books,  except  he  intend 
to  use  them  himself,  or  take  up  the  trade  of  stationarius. 
Analogous  precepts  are  contained  in  the  statutes  of  Ver-  j 
celli  and  Modena.  | 

At  Paris,  the  trade  of  lending  books  to  transcribers,  and  I 
that  of  selling  them  upon  commission,  seems,  as  at  Bologna,  j 
to  have  been  originally  united  in  the  same  person,  to 
whom  sometimes  the  name  of  stationarius,  and  sometimes 
that  of  lihrariusy  is  given.  A  statute  of  1275  ordains, 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  book  ahull  pay  the  commission; 


which  is  not  to  exceed  one-sixtieth  of  the  price.  A  la\\' 
passed  in  1323,  distinguishes  the  trade  of  book-lender 
{stationarius')  ivom  that  of  the  commission  salesman  (/ift, 
rarius,)  The  former  are  forbidden  to  sell  books  without 
j  an  express  permission  from  the  University ;  while  to  the 
I  latter  the  trade  is  left  quite  free.  A  statute,  published 
I  in  1342,  ordains,  that  members  of  the  University  shall 
pay  a  lower  commission  than  strangers ;  and  prohibits 
the  purchase  of  books  by  the  librarii,  unless  their  sale  has 
been  previously  announced  for  four  successive  days  in  the 
public  hall  of  the  Dominicans. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  are  entertained  respecting 
the  price  of  books  in  the  middle  ages.  The  mistake  has 
originated  in  an  impression  that  ail  the  books  of  that 
period  were  as  richly  ornamented  as  some  specimens 
which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  time.  But  there 
are  thousands  of  MSS.  still  extant,  which  are  sufficiently 
unpretending  in  their  exterior.  Nay,  the  fact  that  there  were 
so  many  trades  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacturing 
of  books,  shows  that  they  could  be  neither  such  rarities, 
nor  so  dear  as  has  been  supposed.  Certainty  on  this 
point  can  only  be  attained  by  collecting  from  different 
sources  many  prices  of  books  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
striking  an  average.  But  no  antiquary  having  as  vet 
directed  his  investigations  this  way,  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts.  Paris  and  Bo¬ 
logna,  as  the  towns  in  which  there  was  the  most  lively 
trade  in  books  during  the  middle  ages,  ought  to  furnish 
sufficient  data  in  their  records.  One  or  two  facts  upon 
which  we  have  casually  stumbled  may  here  be  stated.  In 
the  statutes  of  Bologna,  the  scholar  or  transcriber  who 
lost  a  pecia  of  any  volume  in  his  possession,  was  amerced 
in  half  a  lira,  (or  6s.  ;)  but  as  this  included  both  penalty 
and  restitution,  the  probability  is,  that  the  price  of  a  pecia 
did  not  amount  to  so  much.  In  1279,  a  manuscript 
bible  was  purchased  in  Bologna  for  80  lire,  (or  L.48.) 
In  1262,  a  cloister  in  Volterna  received  a  present  of  law 
books,  valued  at  181  lire,  (or  L.  108,  12s.)  Among 
these  was  a  copy  of  Justinian’s  Institutions,  with  Accur- 
sius’s  Notes,  valued  at  3  lire,  (or  L.  1,  16s.)  These 
prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  we  are  now  accustomed 
to,  but  not  so  much  so  as  is  generally  imagined. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Mondari,  March  1 
Dr  Carson  in  the  Chair. 

Present,— Messrs  Skene,  Gordon,  Nairne,  G.  Craig,  Siv- 
right,  Laing,  Gregory ;  Dr  MoncrielF ;  Kev.  jMr  Chap¬ 
man,  &c.  &c. 

The  curator  announced  several  donations  received  since 
the  last  meeting,  particularly  a  number  of  Roman,  Consu-  j 
lar,  and  Imperial  coins,  presented  by  Mrs  Thomson  Bonar. 
and  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  publis4ied  at  Stockholm,  lu 
lithographvj  with  thirty  plates,  describing  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Upsal,  presented  by  Mr  John  Henry  Schreieder,  | 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Upsal. 

A  part  of  Mrs  Thomson  Bonar’s  very  fine  collection 
Roman  and  Greek  coins,  and  interesting  Roman  Antique 
was  exhibited  to  the  Meeting  by  permission  of  that  lad.'» 
and  attracted  great  admiration.  ' 

The  conclusion  of  Mr  Laing’s  Essay,  entitled  “  llenhyY 
on  the  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  at  an  eiirl y  j 

and  more  particularly  during  the  15th  and  16th  ceiiturn^’s  ^ 
was  then  read  by  the  secretary.  To  tliis  paper  Mr  ! 

added  a  few  remarks  on  the  Scottish  Artists  ot  th#*  1^*^ 
century;  in  connexion  with  which  a  variety  of  (Inn'inS"^ 
by  Runciman,  Brown,  1).  Allan,  and  others,  Avere  *' 
bited,  forming  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the  other  attra*^' 
tions  of  the  evening.  These  drawings,  we  understan  t 
belonged  chieliy  to  the  collections  of  Mr  C.  K.  Sharpe,.  j 
Sivright,  and  Mr  Laing  himself.  I 
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We  find  that  Mr  Laing’s  very  interesting  notices  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  have  been  drawn 
the  information  of  our  indefatigable  and  deserving 
Xntrvman,  Allan  Cunningham.  We  must,  therefore, 
delay  our  promised  remarks  on  this  subject,  until  we  have 
occasion  to  review  that  part  of  Mr  Cunningham’s  work 
which  will  treat  of  it. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

The  play-going  public  of  Edinburgh  have  sustained  a 
serious  loss  by  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  Den¬ 
ham.  In  his  own  line  of  acting,  he  was  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  actor  we  have  known.  His  fine  sensibility  and 
excellent  taste  almost  conquered  his  physical  defects.  His 
reading  of  his  parts  was  always  correct.  But  his  chief 
excellence  consisted  in  his  admirable  personification  of 
Scotch  character.  His  Saiuiders  Mucklehacket  (the  first 
character  in  which  he  had  aii  opportunity  of  showing  his 
powers)  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  Dandi/  Din- 
wont  was  only  second  (if  indeed  it  was  second)  to  Mac- 
kav’s  Bailie,  His  Kinc/  Jamie  was  the  identical  lolloping 
monarch  himself.  Rising  above  these,  he  was  impassion¬ 
ed  and  striking  in  Mortimer — powerful,  if  not  polished,  in 
Virginias,  But  if  we  have  suffered  in  the  loss  of  a  mi¬ 
nister  to  our  pleasure,  his  friends  have  been  deprived  of 
an  amiable  and  worthy  man — his  destitute  family  have 
lost  him  upon  whom  they  were  entirely  dependent  for 
support.  Denham’s  professional  gains  were  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  the  necessities  of  his  connexions,  and  he 
was  thus  rendered  un.able  to  lay  past  any  thing  to  meet 
this  fatal  event.  There  is  no  widows’  fund  attached  to 
the  Theatrical  Society.  We  learn,  therefore,  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  Mrs  Denham  and  her  orphan  are  to  have  a 
benefit  on  Wednesday  first.  After  the  facts  which  we 
have  stated,  one  single  word  of  exhortation  to  the  public 
of  Edinburgh  would  be  superfluous.  This  is  not  the 
place  where  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  stay  has 
been  struck  down,  are  left  unfriended. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


VERSES. 

By  William  M,  Hetherington, 

How  hard  to  pace,  listless  and  slow, 
Through  life’s  dull  weary  round ! 

To  feel  the  heart’s  warm  pulses  glow, 
Yet  check  its  every  bound  ! 

To  gaze  on  all  of  good  and  fair 
With  fond  adm  iring  eye ; 

Yet  hide  the  love-glance  kindling  there. 
And  pass  them  noteless  by  ! 

Coldly  to  live  as  others  live,— 

Coldly  like  them  to  speak, — 

To  damp  the  fervent  thoughts  that  give 
Warm  mantlings  to  the  cheek  ! 

To  smile,  as  joys  with  seraph  wings 
^yere  fi uttering  round  the  heart , 
hile  sorrow  there  close-griping  clings, 
Nor  can,  nor  will  depart ! 

Deep  ill  the  bosom’s  core  to  bear 
A  silent  smouldering  fire  ; 

^et  seem  as  every  feeling  there 
\Vere  tuned  to  pleasure’s  lyre  ! 


To  curb,  with  stern  fix’d  heart  and  eye, 
The  soul’s  hopes,  one  by  one  ! 

Yet,  with  firm  mind  and  purpose  high, 
Such  conquest  may  be  won. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE. 

I. 

THE  LOVED  ONE  IS  EVER  NEAR. 

I  THINK  on  thee,  when  the  sunlight  wanes  dimmer. 
And  the  day  declines  ; 

I  think  on  thee,  when  the  pale  moonlight’s  glimmer 
On  the  ocean  shines  ; 

I  see  thee,  when  far  on  the  mountain  ridge 
The  dust  clouds  rise  ; 

In  the  dark  night,  when  o’er  the  trembling  bridge 
The  wanderer  hies. 

I  hear  thee,  when,  soft  as  thy  sweet  voice,  yonder 
The  light  brooks  leap  ; 

In  the  still  forest,  dreaming  on  thee,  I  wander. 
When  all  things  sleep. 

I  companion  thee  still :  wert  thou  ever  so  far, 

To  me  thou  art  near. 

The  sun  sinks,  soon  lights  me  the  evening  star — 

O  !  wert  thou  here  ! 


II. 

THE  world’s  philosophy. 

Go,  but  hearken  to  my  preaching  : 

Cast  aside  all  melancholy  ; 

Be  by  times  thy  young  soul  teaching 
Of  mortals  the  immortal  folly. 

Calm  and  cruel,  calm  and  strong, 

Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong, 
Close  thine  heart  on  love  or  jiity. 

Thou  must  swim  or  thou  must  sink  ; 
Thou  must  venture  or  must  shrink  ; 
Thou  must  lose  or  thou  must  gain  ; 
Thou  must  serve  or  thou  must  reign  — 
Hammer  or  an  anvil  be. 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


I.v  tlie  press,  a  postliuinoiis  volume  of  Sermons,  I)y  the  Rev. 
Dr  Andrew  'riioinson.  Hvo. 

In  the  press,  a  posthumous  volume  of  Sermons,  hy  Sir  Henry 
Mom  rieft’,  Hart.  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  St  Cuthhert’s, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  hy  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  with  a  portrait,  is  animiineed. 

The  Authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume”  are  about  to  piiblisli  “  Tlie 
Cabinet  for  Youth,”  eontaining  Narratives,  Sketehes,  ami  AneiN 
dotes,  for  the  amusement  and  iiistriietion  of  the  young. 

In  the  i)ress,  a  new  edition  of  Owen  on  Daily  Commiiniuii  with 
God.  ‘.V2mo. 

The  R(‘v.  J.  Wilson,  minister  of  Irvine,  has  in  the  press.  Popular 
Refleetions  on  the  Legislative  support  of  Panxdiial  Sehools  and 
a  Paroehial  Ministry. 

Mr  Haldane  has  just  published.  Observations  on  Universal 
Pardon,  the  4*xtent  of  the  Atonement,  and. Personal  Assurance  of 
Salvation. 

A  series  of  Engravings  is  announced,  from  works  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  tin*  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  It  is  dedit’ated, 
hy  special  permission,  to  the  King.  'I’he  most  admired  works  «d' 
past  and  future  exhibitions  are  to  be  selected.  Among  tin*  eii- 
gravers,  we  see  the  names  of  the  Cookes,  Finderis,  and  Smiths,  of 
(ioodall,  Ix'wis,  (iraves,  ite.  tkc.  'i’he  plates  will  he  engrav  ed  on 
C4»pper.  'I'he  first  part,  containing  three  jdates,  with  illustrative 
letter-pre*^s,  is  to  be  published  in  May.  The  work  will  be  com. 
plcted  iu  twelve  wuiuberti. 
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Mr  Smith,  the  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Vollekens,**  ha«  prepared 
for  the  press  “  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,”  which  are 
f'Uid  to  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  of  art  and  artists. 

Ora  Sti  dy  Table  is  labouring  under  a  plethora.  There  is  the 
Iliad  of  that  fine  old  veteran  Sothehy.  Montgomery’s  Oxford — an 
amiable  tribute  by  an  iugenious  young  man  to  his  Alma  Matter. 
We  shall  speak  of  its  merits  and  defects  freely  and  candidly.  Mr 
Sewell  Stokes  Is  there  also  with  a  volume  of  Discourses  on  Opinion 
—we  devoutly  pray  that  they  may  jirovc*  better  than  his  poetry. 
Dibdin’s  Sunday,  and  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library,  look  the  one 
bla<*k,  and  the  other  blue.  No  wonder — there  are  so  many  rival 
libraries,  that  they  must  be  tolerably  squwaed.  Xo.  II.  of  the 
Library  of  tin*  F'ine  Arts,  is  dull  and  commonplace.  Two  new 
numbers  of  the  Eeole  Anglaise,  and  a  batch  of  the  beautiful  land¬ 
scape  illustnations  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  are  lying  lovingly  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  besides  Sermons  on  the  dc'ath  of  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson — Pamphlets  on  the  Barilla  Question,  on  Tythes,  on  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  Improvements,  and  on  Reform — that  “  blatant 
beast,”  whose  roar  threatens  to  drown  our  small  piping,  pipe  we 
never  so  sweetly.  Onr  comfort  is  that  our  still  small  voic<*  will 
be  beard  long  after  he  has  cesised  to  thunder.  The  new  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  University  Magazine,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
is  excellent.  We  propose  to  overhaul  the  whole  of  these  publicsu 
tions  immediately. 

Fine  Arts. — Macdonald’s  Exhibition  has  opened  in  London 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  This  artist  is  taking  a  bust 
of  Lf)ckhart — a  fine  subject. — There  are  murmurs  abroad  that  the 
Suffolk  Street  Exhibition  will  tread  close  upon  the  heels  of  that 
of  Somerset  House. — Allan’s  picture  of  Lord  Byron  is  finished, 
but  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  a  glance  at  it  yet. — A  trashy 
pamphlet  has  been  published  here,  purporting  to  be  a  Catalogue 
Raisonnee  of  the  Scottish  Academy’s  Exhibition.  To  this  no 
mortal  has  any  right  to  object ;  but  we  certainly  are  entitled  to 
complain  that  a  big  lubberly  boy  should  be  stationed  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  before  the  door  of  the  Exhibition,  with  orders  to  perk  it  in 
the  face  of  ever  y  p(*rson  who  ent«*rs. 

Co.N(’ERT. — The  C’oncertof  the  organist,  Mr  Rocers,  of  St  John’s 
chapel,  consisted,  very  appropriately,  chiefly  of  sacred  mu-i<*.  It 
was,  however,  i>y  no  nutans  so  appropriate  that  he  should  attempt 
“  Comfort  ye,  my  People  !”  “  B(*hold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery  !  I”  and 
“  Deeper,  and  deeper  still  1 1 !”  This  was  one  of  thost*  ben(*fit  con¬ 
certs,  JUS  they  are  cjillcd,  which  j»r«?  no  benefit  to  the  giver,  a  tax 
on  his  friends,  and  sickening  to  the  Public.  Of  such  concerts  we 
have  too  many.  They  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  excuse  for 
them  is, — “  Mr  Humdrum  must  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
himself  known  to  the  musical  world,  otherwise  how  is  he  to  get 
teaching  Fudge  !  If  Mr  Humdrum’s  abilities  as  a  puhlie  sinij^er 
(at  a  concert  he  esinnot  display  his  al>ilities  jw  a  teacher)  are  su<*h 
lus  to  do  him  «Tedit,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  spend  his 
money  upon  a  benefit  concert  to  make  them  known.  That  is 
rather  tin*  pliwe  to  hide  his  tjilents  from  all  but  his  friends,  who 
know  them  already.  His  proper  jvreua  for  display  is  Jit  the  con¬ 
certs  of  the  Professional  Society,  where  he  will  be  h(*ard  by  the 
whole  musical  public  of  Edinburgh.  Should  his  measure  of  ability 
not  come  up  to  the  Professiomil  Societ\’’s  standard,  the  morecjire- 
fiilly  he  Jivoids  bringing  himself  S4»  prominently  forward,  the  better 
for  all  parties.  These  reimirks  do  not  apply  to  Mr  Rogers  exclu¬ 
sively.  7'hey  an*  aitplit'able  to  Jill  benefit  concerts,  with  Ji  few 
rare  »*xceptions;  such  Jis  Miss  Eliza  Patou’s  annual,  and  Mr  Yanie. 
wicz’s  fjirewell  j'oncert.  Of  Mr  Rog«*rs  we  know  nothing;  but  we 
have  heard  thjit  In*  is  a  worthy  imin,  and  a  good  ti'indier.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  thi.s  reputation,  he  may  n*st  contented,  without  jispiring 
to  rivjil  BraliJim  in  “  Deeper,  Jind  <leeper  still.”  We  have  to  tluiuk 
Mr  Rogers  for  considerable  exertions  to  render  his  concert  agree¬ 
able.  An  organ  and  a  chorus,  such  us  Edinburgh  afibrds,  were 
provided;  and  we  lijui  some  delicious  music  ^from  the  Misses 
Paton  and  Mr  Edmunds,  in  strong  contrast  witli  the  rest  of  the 
performances. 

Mr  Yaniewicz. — This  excellent  artist  and  respectable  ^an  has 
now  resided  among  us  for  many  years  ;  his  time  chiefiy  occupied 
with  the  laborious  duties  of  a  private  teacher.  There  is  not  one 
of  his  pupils,  possessed  of  real  musii'al  tJilent,  who  is  not  fully 
aware  how  much  is  due  to  Mr  Yaniewicz’s  good  tjiste  and  judi- 
cions  instructions,  in  the  improvements  that  have  been  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  musical  feelings  of  the  public,  since  he  first 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  lu*  who  introduced  a  higher  and 
more  finished  style  of  instrumental  performance  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  here  had  been  able  t^i  teach  by  example.  We 
have  hejird  it  said,  tluit  Mr  Yaniewi»*z’s  next  concert  is  to  be 
his  last.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that  we  heartily 
regret  his  determination.  However,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  leave  Edmburgh,  or  to  give  up  private  teach¬ 
ing.  No  man  w  ho  has  ever  taught  uuLsic  in  Edinburgh  has  yet 
contributed  so  much  as  Mr  Yaniewicz  has  done  to  the  difi'usion 
of  good  musical  tante  and  ^ityle  in  our  city.  This  we  say  with  high 
respect  for  other  masters,  some  of  whom  have  been  his  pupils — 
have  carefully  studied  their  art,  and  have  come  forth  jis  artists  and 
teacher?,  lung  after  Mr  Yaniewicz ’s  arrival  among  us--men  of 


liberal  feelings  and  good  sense,  who  will  at  once  acknowledw^ 
the  justice  of  our  remarks,  their  own  obligations  to  this  venerable 
artist,  and  their  determination  to  l<dlow  the  sjime  higher  coin-sp 
that  he  luis  followed,  and  to  give  ^ood  i/utsic  juid  jifood  their 
prop«*r  plju'e  and  rank,  tvithfuit  yielding  one  iota  to  vjilgar  and 
ignorant  clamour,  or  to  modern  musical  novelties  juid  humbug 
If  Mr  Yaniewicz’s  last  conc<*rt  is  r4*ally  to  be  liis  /u.vf,  avp  trust 
that  bis  real  friends  and  admirers— Jimong  whom  w<*  jire  pleaded 
to  niimb(*r  ours(*lves — will  make  his  concert  “  A  Bumper  at  Part, 
ing !” 

ABERnEE.x. — iiiellev.  Abercromby  L.  Gordon, tin* talentedmiuk 
ter  of  Greyfriar’s  Cliurcb,  Inis  lat4*ly  ciilled  tbejittentiou  (dtlie  Aber. 
deen  public  to  the  introduction  ot  Sessiomil  S4iiools  for  the  poor 
in  the  six  parishes  into  wiiich  this  city  has  been  divided ;  on  the 
principles  of  those  established  in  Edinburgh,  (Rjisgow,  l)nnde(‘, 
The  advantages  Jirisiiig  from  these  schools,  in  this  large  and  popu.' 
Ions  inanufaetnriiig  city,  would  be  unspejikjibly  gn*;it,  and  would 
prove  that  the  Aberdonijins,  amidst  the  polishing  of  their  granite 
the  embellishment  of  their  eity,  and  the  noise  of  their  steuin.eiu 
gines  and  spinning-jennies,  W'ere  zejilous  in  promoting  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  their  poorc*r  hretlin‘n.  By  the  pnblira. 
tion  of  his  “  Address  to  the  Inhahitaiits  4»f  Ab(*rd(*en,”  Mr  Gordon 
has  conferred  a  public  benefit  on  this  eity,  andshcuvn  himself  ji^tlv 
entitled  to  tin*  appelljition  of  the  Poor  Man’s  Frit'iid.— On  Tuesday 
the  1st  instant,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Errol  was  eleded 
Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  College  for  the  ensuing  y(‘ar ;  althougli 
the  students liJid  been  upon  the  qui  rire  for  sometime,  the  election 
was  not  so  keenly  eont<*sted  jis  it  lijis  be«‘ii  for  some  years  past. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Kean  has  t<*rmiMated  bis  engagement  at 
Drury- Lane:  it  is  feared  little  to  the  profit  of  tin*  inanajrement. 
He  ought  not  t<»  have  returned — Jit  l(‘ast  udthout  such  an  altera, 
tion  ill  the  state  of  his  liealtli  jis  w'ould  Inive  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  his  owui  conreptioiis.  We  feel  towmrds  Kmin  as  we  did 
ill  his  brightest  <lays,  Jilthougli  w'c  could  w  ish  that  he  tried  the 
public  forlM*;irjim*e  less.  If  In*  Inis  sinned,  In*  Inis  als«)  suft'ered. 
— The  fjin*e  of  “  Decorum,”  l>y  Mr  Haynes  Ikiyly,  w  as  damned, 
wutbout  a  hcjiring,  jit  tin*  sjiiin*  thcjitn*,  jind  lias  lu'i'ii  w  ithdrawn 
for  curtjiilmcnt  and  jiltcrjitioii. — At  tin*  Adclphi,  in  like  manner, 
the  burletta,  I’alled  “  Bringing  Honn*  tin*  Bride,”  Inis  appealed 
from  the  audience  of  the  first  to  tin*  audieina*  of  the  second  night 
of  performaina*. — “  La  Ceiien*iit4d;i”  has  ln*<*ii  produced  with  great 
success  jit  tin*  King’s  Theatre. — At  tin*  Olympic,  a  inuv  burletta, 
cjillcd  “  My  Grand  Aunt,  or  When*  tln*n‘’s  a  Will”— by  Planche, 
has  succeeded. — Nothing  but  R<*volutions ;  wa*  Icarii  that  Messrs 
Victor  Hugo,  and  AlexJiinln*  Duimis,  luivi*  oficred  to  the  cumins, 
sioii  appoiiiti'd  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  regenerate  the 
Theatre  Fniinniis,  to  take  upon  themselves,  at  their  own  risk  and 
p(‘ril,  tin*  direction  of  that  <‘stahlislinn*iit,  w  ithout  Jiny  sissistaiice. 

_ “  A  Week  Jit  Holyrocid”  Inis  be<*n  w’itlnlrjnvn  in  ronse(iuence  of 

tin*  sudd»*n  d<‘Jith  of  Deiilnim.  “  Don  (Tiovamii”  is  t(»  he  iterfonii. 
ed  this  ev4*ning. — Young  has  tJikeii  his  farew'cll  of  the  Dublin 
ainlience  iii  the  chanuder  of  Hjimlet, 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 


March  12 — 18. 


Sat.  Cinderella f  Sf  The  Child  of  Suture. 

Mon.  Ruh  Roy^  ^  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie. 

Tces.  Cinderella,  8^  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

Wed,  The  Bride  of  Lamniermuor,  The  fCcathercovk,  4' 
Vampire. 

Thurs.  Cinderella,  8f  The  Highland  Reel. 

Fri.  Fazio,  Perfection,  ^  The  Vampire. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  see  no  reason  why  W’c  should  be  (b*ni**d  our  Easter  Heh-  I 
days,  when  all  the  rest  of  King  Willijim’s  loyal  subjects  are  alio" 
them.  Wt*  pnqmse,  therefore,  in  our  next,  to  throw' revie" 
to  the  dogs,  Jind  iiidulgo  in  a  frolii*.  It  is  true  that  we  take  t  | 
liberty  the  w'e«*k  before  Easter — but  tin*  gentle  reader  n  iH  ; 
into  iMUisideratinii  that  Inid  we  wjiited,  our  gjimboN 
been  played  ou  tin*  fiist  of  April,  and  who  know.>  t4»  "diat  i  - 
iiatun‘d  reimirks  this  might  have  given  rise  'i 

“  Aherbrothicus”  is  inadmissihle. — “  Jjuin's  Megrim”  ba> 
sly  humour  about  liiin — he  may  try  agjiiii. — “  A  Lover  of  D 
Muses”  S4’arc«*ly  4‘omes  up  to  our  stainlard. — “  A  Rejider  ^ 
cidedly  below'  it — notw’itlistaiiding  tin*  <h*licjite  moreean  of 
by  which  he  .seeks  to  win  us. — “  R.  W.”  (w’e  tliink  that  I 

nature'  of  Glascrtwv,  is  under  coiisidcnitioii. — We  hertb>  i  I 
iioth'e,  that  for  thn*«*  months  from  tl;i>,  u<»  person  iic»‘u  i 

any  amatory  4*tfusions — we  are  quite  oversto<*ked,  aD‘i  '  I 
band  them  over  to  John  Thomson”  for  next  St  ValeiituR*  ‘  I 


